








November 22, 1906 
Fe SF 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Prosecution of the Standard Oil Company—More Rebate Convictions 
—Mr, Roosevelt’s Visit to Panama—San Francisco’s Mayor Indicted— 
Anatchistic Outrages tn Italy—Austro-Hungarian Ministers—British 
Politics—Reform in China—The German Empire. 
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The Philippine Islands. . . . .. =. +. . HENRY C. IDE 
A Song of November (Poem) . . . WILLIAM ADAMS SLADE 
Chinese Labor and the Panama Canal . EUGENE S. WATSON 
Eee eee ee MARY BAKER G. EDDY 
Music, Art and Drama . . .. . : 

Football Safe and Sane . ome . ARTHUR B, REEVE 
On the Eve of the Session JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Loving Kindness . . . - « « BOLTON HALL 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 


The Standard Oil Cases Hichens’s Latest Novel 
The Making of a Magazine Lauwghlin’s Berlin Lectures 
Christian Science Bliss Petry’s “Walt Whitman” 
Our Ten-Year-Old Babies A Free Press in Massachusetts 
The Pass 
Thin Paper Classic 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


the distinguished musician and violinist, 
Director of the Berlin Royal High School 
of Music, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons. Hamlin 
ORGAN 


Messrs. Mason & Hamuns Co. 

























Th hat will split a hair is the st: 

¢ razor that w split a hair is the str 

razor, for no razor, no matter what kind, can bet The Mason & Royal High Be Bechool 
hold a hair splitting edge without being occasion- are being used in Nook of 
ally stropped. The barber will tell you that a Music are distinguish ry igh Baloo of 






good strop is as necessary as the razor for a 
Seooth easy shave. A Torrey Strop will enable 
the most inexperienced to quickly edge up a razor. 


Torrey Strops 


are made in all styles. Popular prices—soc, 7 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. Sent postpaid if Ba 
dealer caanot supply. Money refunded or new 
strop if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s OllEdge Dressing will keep any strop soft 
pe liable. Price lic at dealers, or mailed on receipt 

pees ice, Catalogue of Torrey Strops, containing valu- 

able information for those who shave, sent free. 


}. R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 67, Worcester, Mass, 


dinary purity eT fullness of tone, as well 
as for their quick response and elastic touch. 
Without hesitation I count them as the 
very best yet produced. 

(Signed) JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


No other organ approaches the 


Mason & Hamlin in the reputa- 


tion it enjoys among the world’s 
most famous musicians. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


cE Ee ia ae 
Boston, 492 Boylston Street. 


Cc. C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. Furs were 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is Jarger than ever before. 

It includes a on ee variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desir able styles 
from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 


Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 
OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS 


of special design is complete, affording one ample tunity x selection. All the latest 
novelties in neck pieces and muffs in the leading fashtonable fu 
















































IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


we have a very full assortment of coats for men and _women, made up in the best manner 
from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 

The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 
and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. 


Note—Everything in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street No. 129 West 41st Street 
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BEFORE CHOOSING HOLIDAY GIFTS 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


BOOKS OF INSPIRATION 
A. R. B. Lindsay’s The Warrior Spirit 


A book that rings with a martial call to a sane, aspiring life. : Cloth, $1.50 net 


Dr. Lewis 0. Brastow’s The Modern Pulpit 


“In wealth of material and inspiring enthusiasm the work is highly rewarding.”-—Congregational- 


ist. Cloth, $1.50 net 
President Henry C. King’s Rational Living 

“‘A work as nearly perfect as it could be made . . . and exceedingly useful.”—F. H. Stubbs, 

in The Living Church. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the 
The Christian Character 


“Men of every creed and of no creed may alike gain inspiration to right living from _this.”— 
Review of Reviews. Cloth, $1.50 net 


BOOKS OF REMINISCENCE 
Memoirs of the Late Chancellor Prince von Hohenlohe 


It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this piquant revelation of German_ historical 
secrets; its revelations in regard to the dismissal of Bismarck have made it the sensation of the 


year. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net 

Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of\jHenry 
Irving 

“No matter what life of Irving appears . . none will be more effective than these thrice 


commendable volumes.” Profusely illustrated from unpublished portraits, etc. 2 vols. $7.50 net 


BOOKS OF DESCRIPTION 
Dr. E. E. Hale’s Tarry at Home Travels 


“Dr. Hale always treats his reader as a pirional friend, and chats with him of men and things 
from a full store of knowledge.’’—Outlook. With nearly 200 illustrations., $2.50. net 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of 
the Mississippi Valley 


By the author of “Highways and Byways of the South,” “Along French Byways,” etc. 
Illustrated by the author. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston: The Place 
and the People 


The book is charming and of special interest to those who enjoyed the glimpses of this city in 
Mr. Owen Wister’s “Lady Baltimore.” Iilustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. Cloth, $2.25 net 


NEW JUVENILES 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


The best new book you can give to a little girl of twelve to fourteen. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Christina G. Whyte’s The Story Book Girls 


The best book for girls of fourteen up; tle book to which was awarded the prize offered by Dr. 


Robertson Nicoll’s Bookman for “the beststory for girls.” Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s The Life of Animals: 
Mammals 


“No better book could be put into the hands of a boy who is fond of animals."—N. Y. Sun. 
Fully illustrated from entirely new materials. 15 plutes in culors. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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A Short History of Christianity in the 


Apostolic Age 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT 


4; This book possesses in large measure the qualities that have distinguished the 
earlier volumes of the “Constructive Bible Studies” Series. Dealing with a delicate 
and difficult material, on which the greatest diversity of opinion must of necessity 
exist, it preserves an attitude that will command universal respect. 

4] Mr. Gilbert’s point of view is that of a scholar and teacher. As a scholar, he 
patiently collects and compares the evidence on each question, subordinating the 
conclusion to the evidence, not the evidence to a foregone conclusion. As a 
teacher, he arranges his material with a view to the greatest clearness and attract- 
iveness not inconsistent with sincerity. 

q The book is intended for pupils of about seventeen years. of age. The following 
extract from the preface will show the nature of the work which it is expected a 
class will do. 

gq “In order that one may get the best results from the use of this book it is urged 
that the passages of Scripture referred to in the synopsis at the head of each chap- 
ter be read carefully before reading the chapter, and then, after reading it, be 
studied again with even more care. The book is meant to be a guide to a certain 
region of early Christian history, but to the fulfilment of this end the student must 
enter that region for himself and must dwell in it with open eyes and open mind. 
Teachers who may use this book will, it is earnestly hoped, make plam to their 
pupils the necessity of securing first-hand acquaintance with the New Testament 
documents on which it is based.” 


250 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 DEPTF. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRE 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 


Pd) ) (a 
Why the Best ? 


Because it is the most 
accurate translation of 
the Scriptures in exist- 
ence. 

Because it is the work 
of the best American 
scholarship, and has 
all the accumulated 
wisdom and knowledge of the world 
since the publication of the King 
James Version in 1611. 

Because many authentic and valu- 
able manuscripts of the Bible have 
been discovered since 1611, and these 
were available for use by the Ameri- 
can Revision Committee. 

(Continued in next issue) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 


Write for Our Free Book 
‘*How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

Bible Publishers for 50 Years 

37 U East 18th St., New York 

















1,000,000 BOOKS. 
AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO 
LEGGAT BROS. 


Largest and Cheapest Bookstore in 
the World. 
81 CHAMBERS and 63 READE STREETS. 








SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 





CARNEGIE HALL 34th SEASON, 1906-07 


THE ORATORIO SOCIETY 


FRANK DAMROSCH.......... Conductor 


pec. + | Children’s Grusade | Pi 
pee | The Messiah | Hance 
mero | THO Apostles | tes 
doris | The Kingdom =| ts» 





Tickets NOW on sale at office Musical Art 
Society, 1 West 34th St. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


The Undertow  ..f,%,,» — _ROBERTE. KNOWLES 


A story of victorious struggle for the mastery with life’s undertow, told with fervor and pathos — 
the sympathy that helps, not the scorn that scorches: $1.50. 


Adventures of Billy Topsail |___No®™an puncan 


A ripping story of adventure by sea, an ideal boy’s book. Everybody, young or old, who has 
read Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island ’’ or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” will find the same charm in this 
Northern tale, with an individuality all its own. Illustrated, $1.50. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant [|_©>w4eo 4. steiner 


More difficult than the mountain, more wearing than the desert is the trail here followed and 
pictured in vivid colors. A revelation that should set America thinking and her statesmen to 
action. Illustrated, met, $1.50. 


Philip Loring Allen 


America’s 
Awakening 


The Triumph of Righteous- 
ness in High Places. 
fet, $1.25. 
A striking interpretation of the 
moral wave as touching the aver- 
age man in politics and business. 
It has been aptly called ‘‘ A new 

























RALPH CONNOR’S 


a THE DOCTOR 





Ralph-Connor’s power as a novelist here 
approaches maturity. He compels alter- 
nate tears and laughter as in his other 
tales; but in skilful disposal of material and 
in conception and development of plot, he 
far surpasses ull his previous work. The 
Doctor himself deserves to stand as an 
ideal type of vigorous manhood. $1.50. 





Ns) First Edition 100,000 





Declaration of Independence.” 


Fairest Girlhood er A, com noe = { MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manu- 
facture of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman- 
heart and become standard as a gift for young women. Illustrated, quarfo, cloth, et, $1.50. 


Makers of Modern English [| ___-4.DAwson 


A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set, et, $6.00. 

Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, wet, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.50. : 
The Times Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Mr. Dawson is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and ex- 
tremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are sympathetic, 


impartial, acute, interesting and sane.’ 


Prose You Ought to Know _Eattea by JounR. HowARD 


From an experience wide and varied Mr. Howard has drawn the material for this volume. The 
book is popular in form and style, and aims to be a handy guide to the favorite spots in one’s 
memory of great writers. Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


Hymns You Ought to Know __Eaited by HENRY F. COPE 


A Selection of One Hundred Standard Hymns, together with short introductory biographical 
sketches. As poetic literature, apart from their musical association, they have peculiar attraction. 
Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


Poems You Ought to Know _ [| _Féited by E. W. PEATTIE 


As a collection of many chords by true singers, as a treasure box of precious memories, as a gift 
book of sweet companionshIp, this book of selected ‘‘ poems you ought to know”’ is admirable. 
Printed in two colors, set, $1.50. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. Toronto, London, Edinburgh 
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Books of Appeal and Value 











Great Riches porta’ 
sapparatlaeey ot HappyFamily 


BY GEORGE HODGES, 


Printed in two colors from special 
type, 12 mo., cloth, 75 cents net. 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage 
8 cents.) 


The intensely practical nature of 
this book is seen by the sub-titles: 
“The Business of Being a Mother,” 
- and “The Business of Being a Fa- 
privileges of the moneyed class, ther.” The author’s object is to dis- 
and his view is optimistic and cover the secrets of a happy home 

life and to set them forth potty, 


ne CHARLES W. ELIOT. so that he who runs may read. 


The Spirit of Democracy 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE. 
Author of “The Coming People.” 12mo., cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 

A_ strong, vigorous discussion of the popular form of government, which is of especial 
timeliness and interest in view of the great waves of reform now sweeping over the country, 
The author treats of “Suffrage,” “Party Rule,” “Taxation,” “Immigration,” “Labor Unions,” 
“Socialism,” and other vital topics, in a vital way. 


Printed ihm two colors from special 
type, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents net. 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage 
8 cents.) 

President Eliot, of Harvard, 
here takes up the subject of 
great private fortunes i in a spirit 
of quiet inquiry. He studies 
the obligations as well as the 

















=a) «€©6C|s Waggner’s Tannhauser 


Retold in English verse by Ottver Hucket. 
Printed in two colors from special type: with iilustrations, -12mo., cloth, 75 
cents net. Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 

The many readers of Mr. Huckel’s poetic paraphrases of. “Parsi- 
fal” and “Lohengrin” will anticipate this companion Wagner book 
with pleasure. It is printed and bound in 
the same artistic style of its predecessors; 
while the literary quality of the poem itself 
easily sustains the author’s high reputation. 





| 
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THE 


Open Secret of Nazareth 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 

Printed in two colors from special type; with illus- 
trations, 12 mo., cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 10 
cents.) 


Since Renan’s studies in Palestine, few so intimate sketches of the 
environment of Jesus and his mission have been presented, The book 
is full of local color, enthusiasm and enlightenment. It is well illus- 
trated from photographs taken by the author. 


Ss APS LE AIUSEAR 








SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY “tet Yat" J 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY REMAINDER SALE OFFER 








EDITION DE LUXE 











EGYPT! 


forth in these superb volumes. 


MIZRAIM or ANCIENT EGYPT 


One of the Most Superb Works Ever Issued 
on the Art and Architecture of any Country 


OFFERED AT ONE-THIRD THE PRICE 


A fortune was spent on this work, which is the result of more than ten years of 
labor of author, artist and engraver. It issuperbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 
20 x 26 inches, magnificently colored, and representing the temples, etc., exactly as 
they appeared four thousand years ago. 

Whose civilization is the oldest known, and yet whose architecture is the wonder and admiration 
of modern times, and which “for nobility of conception, vastness of detail and majesty of the 
highest order exceeds anything ever reared by human hands,” has now for the first time been adequately shown 








Of this work Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Queen of Egyptology, wrote: ‘I wish to tell you how much 
I am pleased with the specimen plates of your great work.’’ 

**A series of illustrations that for beauty of execution have absolutely no parallel.’’—Illustrated American. 

“I regard ‘Mizraim’ as a masterpiece. Its exquisite and excellent plates will refresh those who have seen the 
Its letter-press admirably expounds what its grand plates so fascinatingly 
present. The book is a wise and satisfying investment.""—Wm. Copley Winslow, Hon. Sec’y Egypt Exploration 


monuments or studied their history. 


Society. 


The work has been indorsed y purchase after thorough examination, and at the regular price of $150.00, by 
Boston Library, and the leading libraries of this country. 


The Entire Edition was Limited to 800 Copies, and the Plates Have Been Destroyed 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


the British Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


As there are but few sets 











HENRY G. ALLEN & CO. 1. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me express paid, one slightly rubbed set of 





$1, and $3 per month for fourteen months, or return set in 
; ‘ e . ten days. Title to remain with you till paid for. 


PUBLISHERS 
150 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mizraim or Ancient Egypt, two volumes in half morocco 
bindin, Regular price $150. On its receipt I will send you 
























f you really wish to know 

THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 

sions of appreciation, by ancient 

writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 

of good books,express your desire by postal 
to CL Stebbins,25 Beacon St.Boston, wher 

while they last you will receive; with no hid 

expense aftached a little book of quotations. 








prices paid. 


WANTED- Original autograph letters of 

famous persons. Highest 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 1 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York City. 
price lists. 


Letters sold. 


Send for 














Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 
‘ It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
@ seous “repeat.” 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported frem Norway, bearing the name of 


@ Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 














SONG=POEMS foxttty? We wate 
Popular Music Publishing Oe., 144 Enterprise Did Ohiocee 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
Ne! only $400 per year. Col. c J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
rincipal. Freehold, N. J. 


HOME STUDY Pez courses ot 


study in Nor- 
mal, Academic, Business and Pharmacy Departments. We 
have been affiliated with Northwestern niversity since 
1902; graduates in our advanced courses may receive uni- 
versity entrance credits without examination; instruction 
also in lower grades of work. ‘We offer four annual $100 
ae in the University for best work done in our 
correspondence courses. Instructors are college graduates 
with successful teaching experience. Inquiries invited. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPOND 
366-370 Wabash Avenue, Chicago _ 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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Trade-Mark, 






OLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS 


AT «* THE LINEN STORE”’ 


At this early date we beg to suggest to our patrons the advisability of selecting their 
Holiday Handkerchiefs. Our Christmas stock is ready, and selections can now be ma 
to the very best advantage. Practically every desirable style in Lace Trimmed, Em- 
broidered and Scalloped edge gocds, as well as every desirable size and width of hem in 
 .. aes Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, are included in the present assortment. The principal lires 

Yacentury may be summarized as follows: 


Hemstitched : 


_ In these we show almost twenty different sizes, including every width of hem from % inch to 1% 
inch, and a great variety of weights, ranging from serviceable cambric to the sheerest and daintiest lawn. 


Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: 
At 12%4ec., 25¢., 40C., 50¢., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


Hand Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs: 
With if % or % inch hems, Beautifully hand embroidered, in a wide variety of styles—Script, Old 
English, Block and other desirable letters. 
Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: 
At 25¢., 35C., 40C., 50¢., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50 each. 


Embroidered and Lace Trimmed: 


The assortment in these is exceptionally large, inning, over one hundred selected styles at the pop- 
ular price of 25c. Finer Hand Embroidered French Handkerchiefs at from soc. to $75.00 each. eal 
Valenciennes, Duchesse,and Point Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and up tap$100.00 each. 
Armenian Lace trimmed Handkerchiefs, soc., 75c. and $1.25 each—and many other novelties at popular 


prices. 
MAIL ORDERS: Each year we supply thousands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and we have 
a special department for this purpose. If it is desired to have initials or monograms embroidered to 
order on Handkerchiefs, we suggest that orders be sent in at once, so as to insure prompt delivery and 


careful work, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23rd Street, N. Y. 


che **BENNETT”’ Ever- | 
lasting Memo. Book|| IDLE MONEY &% | 


Something Useful All the Year Round SHOULD EARN 
A DESIRABLE XMAS G:FT - I 
) 































































Size 
3% x8 Full Russia Calf Cover, Ms 
inches — leather lined, with pocket PR. pete oy wy et ose idle or money 
ye invested with the Industrial Savings and 
am ha of twenty per- Loan Co. may be made to earn 5% per 
Pp year| for you and be free from all dangers 
forated, detachable of speculation 
Price leaves of counting- ‘ I 
compete “Saitek atkins YOUR SAVINGS ALWAYS 
petoed eg come antial wd - SUBJECT TO YOUR CONTROL 
cover i . 
gold, includ- san Id. Pro- Available whenever you desire. Start an 
tne tour insert noWnced by account at any time, withdraw at your 
pads (80 leaves) everyone the pleasure. No forfeiture of earnings, as we 
most conve- reckon profits for each day funds are left 
$1 00 nient pocket with us. Remitted by check quarterly or } 
® yg semi-annually or compounded # preferred. 
10) ever 
Send No Money invented. Patrons in every 


Simply send us your 
name. We will send 
you the book and if it is 


whom we are privi- 
perfectly satisfactory send ST, r 
memo. book you ever saw, send it right back. The cut of ‘iS, i) NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 
eral offer. Be sure to write for it. 
<o and Loan Co. 


Established 13 Years State—some doubtless 
leged to refer you. 
us $1. If it isn’t all we 
the book does not do it justice. We know if you see it Se ¢ Write for full 
particulars. 
W. W. BENNETT COMPANY 
19 Times Building 
East End, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
¥ 





Assets $1,750,000 in your locality to 
UN 
claim, and the peer of any DER SUPERVISION 
you will keep it. That is why we are making such a lib- } 
\ Industrial Savings 
wae 30 Broadway, New York 
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Survey of the World 


Attorney - General 
Moody, by the 
agency of the resi- 
dent District Attorney, began proceed- 
ings against the Standard Oil Company 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust law, at 
St. Louis, on the 15th inst., by filing a 
petition in equity in the United States 
Circuit Court against John D. Rocke- 
feller, William Rockefeller, Henry H. 
Rogers, John D. Archbold, Charles M. 
Pratt, Henry M. Flagler and Oliver H. 
Payne, as individuals, the Standard Oil 
Company, of New Jersey, and seventy 
other corporations or partnerships 
which that company controls. The peti- 
tion is for an injunction to restrain the 
New Jersey company from exercising 
any control over the subsidiary corpora- 
tions, and each of the subsidiary con- 
cerns from paying dividends to the New 
Jersey company or to any person in its 
behalf. The Government also asks that 
the defendants be enjoined from enter- 
ing into any contract or agreement for 
the restraint of trade. There are 100,- 
ooo words in the petition, which is ac- 
companied by eighty-four pages of ex- 
hibits. It reviews the history of the 
Standard from the beginning in Ohio, 
thirty-five years ago, and points out 
many unlawful acts alleged to have been 
committed by it. These include the re- 
bate agreements with railways. It is 
shown that the defendants are directors 
in many railway companies, and it is as- 
serted that the influence of these direc- 
torships is used wrongfully for the ben- 
efit of the oil combination. As an ex- 
ample of the manner in which trade is 
restrained, an agreement with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, made in 1884 and in 


Prosecution of the 
Oil Combination 


force until 1906, is cited. Under this 
compact the Standard has paid the rail- 
road company for carrying a large. 
quantity of oil which has really been 
transported by its own pipe lines, the 
money having been paid for the privi- 
lege of making the road’s rates on crude 
oil, and of making them so high that in- 
dependent producers have been unable 
to ship oil in competition with the Stand- 
ard, and have been obliged to sell to the 
Standard’s pipe line company. A long 
explanatory statement from Attorney- 
General Moody is published. This is 
partly historical, showing the various 
changes in the form of the company and 
the devices by which competition has 
been suppressed. In the petition it is 
alleged that the company’s monopolistic 
control has enabled it to make enormous 
and unreasonable profits, the dividends 
paid in fourteen years ending with 1895 
having been $512,940,084, altho the en- 
tire property, by the company’s own 
valuation, was worth only $69,020,798 
at the beginning of that period. 
It is also pointed out that since 1895 the 
annual dividend has ranged from 33 to 
48 per cent., and that a very large sur- 
plus has been accumulated in addition. 
Much of the information upon which the 
Government’s allegations are based was 
procured by the Bureau of Corporations. 
The attorneys in charge of the case are 
Charles B. Morrison, who, as District At- 
torney, conducted the prosecution of the 
Beef Trust; Frank B. Kellogg, who rep- 
resented the Government in the proceed- 
ings against the Paper Trust, and Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Purdy. It is re- 
ported that the defendants have employed 
John S. Miller, whose plea in the Beef 
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Trust case suggested the decision of 
Judge Huniphrey concerning the immu- 
nityof defendants from whom information 
has been obtained. It is understood that 
the Government has not yet decided 
whether it will proceed against these de- 
fendants under the criminal provisions of 
the law. At Findlay, O., on the 14th, 
John D. Rockefeller, M. G. Vilas, H. P. 
McIntosh and J. M. Robertson, the last 
three being directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, were indicted for vio- 
lation of the Anti-Trust law of the State. 
Mr. Rockefeller will be allowed to plead 
by his attorney, but his three associates 
must appear and plead in person, because 
of their disrespectful treatment of the 
courtinpreviouscases. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Ohio has. begun suits against the 
four subsidiary companies of the Stand- 
ard in that State, asking that they be de- 
prived of all franchises and privileges be- 
catse of their violation of law. 


& 


In the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at New York, 
last week, the New York 
Central Railroad Company was tried a 
second time for granting rebates to the 
American Sugar Kefining Company (the 
Sugar Trust) and was found guilty. 
After conviction in the first case, a few 
weeks ago, Judge Holt imposed a fine of 
$108,000. In the second case, the charge 
was that a rebate of 6 cents per hundred 
pounds (the schedule rate being 21 cents) 
had been paid on about 70,000,000 pounds 
of sugar shipped to Cleveland. As in the 
first case, the evidence was complete. Jo- 
seph H. Choate, formerly Ambassador to 
Great Britain, who had been employed to 
defend the Sugar Trust in a similar case 
soon to be tried, made an elaborate argu- 
ment in support of a motion to dismiss 
the indictment on the ground that, altho 
the rebate payments had been made after 
the enactment of the Elkins law (Febru- 
ary 19, 1903), the agreement had been 
made and the sugar had been transported 
before that date. Judge Holt denied the 
motion, and later, in answer to an in- 
quiry from the jury, said that the facts 
concerning the dates of the several parts 
of the transaction were not a bar to con- 
viction. This case having been dis- 
posed of, the Sugar Trust was put on 
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trial for accepting the rebates in question. 
For the defendant corporation there was 
a formidable array of counsel, including 
Joseph H. Choate, John E. Parsons (who 
devised the compact of the original Sugar 
Trust) and Alton B. Parker, Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1904. 
The claim was again made that the 
Elkins law was not applicable, because 
the rebate agreement and the ship- 
ments preceded the enactment of it. In 
the course of the trial there was read a 
letter sent by Lowell M. Palmer, traffic 
manager of the Sugar Trust, to the sec- 
retary of the Trust, a few weeks after the 
enactment of the Elkins law. In this let- 
ter Mr, Palmer said: 


“I do not know whether you have given any 
attention to the conditions of the new Elkins 
law, but in case you have not I would like to 
call your special attention to the inclosed sum- 
mary of the bill, which will show you what we 
are going to have to contend with in the future 
on all special arrangements like those which 
we have had in the past that were at variance 
with the published tariff rates. We hope to 
devise some means to enable us to conduct 
our freight matters with the transportation 
companies satisfactorily, even under the new 
conditions imposed by the Elkins bill, but 
there may be some cases come up that can- 
not be taken care of, in the event of which we 
will, like all other shippers, have to take our 
medicine and look pleasant.” 

At this writing the trial is still in prog- 
ress. Additional indictments for re- 
bating have been reported by a Federal 
grand jury at Minneapolis against the 
Great Northern, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, the Wisconsin 
Central, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
railway companies, and several promi- 
nent companies and firms engaged in the 
wheat trade. Among the indicted per- 
sons are eleven railway officers. At Kan- 
sas City a freight broker named Kresky 
and a railway agent have been indicted 
for procuring rebates on flour; and H. S. 
Hartley, a dealer in cottonseed meal, for 
taking rebates from the Burlington road. 

It is asserted in Chicago that Mr. 
Roosevelt in his forthcoming message 
will recommend an increase in the number 
of Commissioners from seven to ten, and 
that existing railway traffic associations 
be legalized, upon condition that the rates 
proposed by them shall be submitted to 
the Commission for confirmation or re= 
jection. The enactment of a bill re- 
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stricting passenger rates to 2 cents a mile 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature appears 
to be assured, and it is said that similar 
action will be taken in Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. The Western roads have 
decided that after January Ist they will 
issue no passes within State lines, except 
to railway officers and employees. 
The Government has begun to prosecute 
coal companies controlled by the Union 
Pacific and the Gould railways for the 
fraudulent acquisition of great tracts of 
coal land in Utah and Wyoming. 








& 
P President Roosevelt 
Mr. Roosevelt's and Mrs. Roosevelt 


Visit to Panama ° : 
*¥ arrived at Colon in 


the middle of the day, on the 14th, about 
ten hours ahead of time. President 
Amador came over in haste from Pan- 
ama and called upon his distinguished 
guests that evening, on board the 
“Louisiana.” During the voyage south- 
ward Mr. Roosevelt had been character- 
istically democratic in his ways. On the 
13th he dined with the wardroom mess. 
At a dinner given to him and Mrs. 
Roosevelt by the petty officers he re- 
sponded to a speech by the Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mate. During his stay on the 
Isthmus he was very busy. Leaving the 
warship at 7.30 a. m. on the 15th, he 
started at once for Panama, traveling 
slowly, and stopping at several places in 
the Zone. At these places and at Colon 
he was welcomed by bands of school 
children who sang American patriotic 
songs. On this first day he sailed to va- 
rious points in Panama Bay, was wel- 
comed officially in the plaza of the city, 
dined at the palace, and attended a re- 
ception in the evening at the Com- 
mercial Club. At noon he lunched un- 
expectedly with the canal employees at 
their mess table in La Boca, thus becom- 
ing familiar with their bill of fare. Re- 
sponding to President Amador’s address 
in the plaza, he remarked that this was 
the first time a President of the United 
States, during his term of office, had set 
foot on territory over which the flag of 
his country was not flying. He was glad 
that the territory thus first touched was 
that of the Panama Republic. After 
complimentary references to the young 
rcpublic, he warned its people against 
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revolutions. Early on the following 
morning he left the Tivoli Hotel for his 
tour of inspection. At Culebra, he 
waded in the mud, climbed a steam 
shovel, rode on a workmen’s train, talk- 
ed with the employees, inspected the 
sleeping quarters of the Jamaican ne- 
groes and listened to their complaints. 
All this was done in a heavy rain. Ina 
speech to the employees he urged them 
to work earnestly and so to identify 
themselves with the undertaking that in 
the future the proof of their connection 
with it would be sufficient to cause 
“patents of nobility” to be conferred 
upon them. “I am mighty proud of 
you,” said he, “and you are earning a 
right to the gratitude of your country.” 
That evening he attended a reception 
given by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the Zone. On the 17th he re- 
turned to Colon, spending the day there 
and in Cristobal, inspecting the dwell- 
ings and the water supply. After a re- 
ception at Cristobal in the evening, he 
went on board the “Louisiana” and sail- 
ed for Porto Rico. During the week the 
rainfall had been exceptionally heavy. 
On one day, the 16th, it amounted to 44 
inches. 
ss 


San Francisco’s esa 4 a 2 se 
Mayor Indicted om is work in San 

‘rancisco by procuring 
the indictment of Mayor Schmitz and 
Abraham Ruef (commonly called the 
Boss of the city), for extorting large 
sums from the keepers of the French 
restaurants under the threat that their 
licenses would be taken away if they did 
not pay. The restaurant keepers raised 
a defense fund of $28,000 and employed 
Ruef as their attorney. It appears that 
Ruef was in the habit of being employed 
as attorney by any one who desired 
municipal privileges or was in danger of 
losing privileges already acquired. Mr. 
Heney remarks that these indictments 
are “only a starter.” It is understood 
that he has investigated every department 
of the municipal government and has ob- 
tained evidence of corruption in nearly 
all of them. This evidence, it is said, re- 
lates to disorderly houses, building per- 
mits, the purchase of supplies, and the 
granting of valuable franchises to tele- 
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phone and street railway companies. 
According to report, both Schmitz and 
Ruef have become millionaires, and sev- 
eral other public officers who were poor 
a few years ago have accumulated large 
fortunes. Schmitz is on his way home 
from Europe; Ruef has given bail in 
$50,000. When arrested, he remarked 
that the charges were absurd; “John D. 
Rockefeller was indicted yesterday, and 
now I am accused.” It is asserted that 
under the direction of President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Heney and several employees of 
the Secret Service have been making an 
inquiry as to the disposition of the earth- 
quake and fire relief contributions. It is 
said that at least $1,000,000 which was 
contributed did not reach the Relief Com- 
mittee. Much of the money that was 
given was sent in care of Mayor Schmitz. 


ws 


Owing mainly to the 
demands of the Liber- 
als and the revolution- 
ist leaders for offices, and their failure 
to obtain them, the situation in Cuba now 
suggests to American correspondents at 
Havana gloomy predictions as to the 
duration of the American occupation. 
No official reports as to political condi- 
tions on the island have been given to 
the public, but it may fairly be assumed 
that some of the special dispatches from 
Havana and Washington have been “in- 
spired” by official authority or are based 
upon the opinions of public officers. The 
burden of them is that the Cubans are 
incapable of self-government, and that, 
if elections are held, it will be necessary 
for the American forces to remain in 
control, because neither party will sub- 
mit peacefully to defeat at the polls. The 
Liberals have been holding meetings, 
sending committees to Governor Magoon 
to ask for offices, and then denouncing 
him for refusing to comply with their 
demands. They have even suggested a 
demonstration against him by means of 
a public parade and the passage of reso- 
lutions urging the President to recall 
him. At the same time, the Liberal 
party is split by dissension, the negroes 
being disposed to stand by themselves, 
with a few whites. General Ruis Rivera 
has abandoned his attempt to form a 
new party, to take the place of the Mod- 
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and tobacco. 





erates. The situation, he says, is “dark, 
complicated and perilous.” There is a 
growing movement for the maintenance 
of a protectorate by the United States. 
It appears to be supported by a large 
majority of those who are engaged in 
business or in the production of sugar 
They ‘believe, it is said, 
that peace and good government can be 
secured only by means of such a pro- 
tectorate, supported by a few regiments 
of United States troops. Unless some of 
the American correspondents in Ha- 
vana are misinformed, there are persons 
of this class who intend, if the Liberals 
win at the polls, to prolong the term of 
American control by attacks upon the 
property of foreign investors, and even 
by such methods to compel the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate. The attitude 
of the politicians of both or all parties 
leads many of the conservative class to 
ask that the American troops now on the 
island shall remain there for a long time 
to come. 


& 
eee Secretary Taft intends to 
The Philippine visit the islands next 


Islands . : 

spring, in order that he 
may be present at the organization of the 
Philippine Assembly. Speaking for the 
President, he promised that the Filipinos 
should have a legislative body of their 
own. In March, Mr. Roosevelt will di- 
rect the Commission to‘order an election 
of delegates. As provided by Congress, 
the voter must be at least. twenty-three 
years old, must be able to read and write 
Spanish or English, and must own a 
small amount of property or have been an 
office-holder under Spanish rule. At 
their recent convention, the provincial 
governors recommended a wider exten- 
sion of the suffrage, but with the addi- 
tional educational qualification that the 
voter must be able to read and write his 
own dialect. The present Commission 
will probably act as an Upper House or 
Senate. There will be eighty-one mem- 
bers of the new Assembly, and it is ex- 
pected that the election will take place on 
July 1st next——Ex-Governor Ide, who 
recently returned to this country, says 
that what the islands need most of all is 
a square deal on the tariff. Annexation, 
he adds, deprived them of their Spanish 
market, and the sugar and tobacco indus- 
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tries are prostrated, owing to our high 
duties on these products if they are 
shipped to our Pacific ports. A native 
of Japan, believed to be an engineer offi- 
cer, was recently found making maps ot 
the railroad, the rivers and the bridges in 
the vicinity of Manila. In his possession 
were elaborate sketches of the country 
north of that city. This was reported to 
the Government. It is said that Japanese, 
disguised as pedlers or artists, have been 
in the islands making maps since 1898. 
Js 

The opponents of Chinese labor 
in the Transvaal have practi- 
cally won their case thru the 
official confirmation of the most serious 
charges that have ever been made by 
religious and Liberal organs against the 
immoral tendencies of the conditions in 
the Transvaal mines. Some months ago 
an inquiry was instituted by the Govern- 
ment, and, in response to these charges, 
Consul Bucknill examined the mine 
managers, the bosses oi the compounds 
and Chinese witnesses. The report has 
been received by the Government, but it 
will not be published. Mr. Winston 
Churchill stated to the House of Com- 
mons that it was of such a nature as to 
render coolie labor absolutely impossible 
in South Africa henceforth. The re- 
patriation of the coolies will soon begin 
and go on continuously until they are all 
sent back. It is not expected that the 
Government will have any difficulty in 
carrying out the plan this time, for the 
advocates of Chinese labor will hardly 
venture to recommend a continuance of 
the policy which has led to such an 
abominable state of affairs as exists in 
the Chinese “compounds. The total num- 
ber of Chinese employed in the Rand 
mines at the end of October was 53,134. 
During October 110 died and 1,665 were 
discharged for repatriation. Colonial 
Secretary Lyttleton promised some time 
ago that provision should be made for 
the Chinese to bring with them their 
wives, but so far none of the women 
have come. The‘predictions of the advo- 
cates of Chinese labor that it would re- 
sult in the employment of white men 
have proved false. Lord Milner, speak- 
ing in May, 1904, said: “I am prepared 
to stake my reputation that for every 
10,000 colored men introduced there will 
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be in three years’ time 10,000 more white 
men in the country.” At that time the 
proportion of colored men to white men 
was as 5.9 to I, and now the proportion 
is 8.4 to 1. There are nearly a thousand 
fewer white men employed than there 
were six months ago. The advocates of 
Chinese labor endeavored to remove the 
force of this objection by stating that the 
decrease of white labor was due to the 
closing of fourteen non-producing mines, 
owing to the uncertain political and 
financial prospects, but it is impossible 
to deny that the introduction of Chinese 
has decreased instead of increased the 
demand for white labor. This is the 
main issue in the elections in the cam- 
paign now going on in the Transvaal. 
The Nationalists demand the publication 
of detailed labor reports made by the 
Government. The mining companies 
protest that the information that they 
furnished was confidential, like that fur- 
nished for the purpose of income tax 
assessment and census production, but 
they state that they are willing to submit 
the question of unskilled labor in the 
mines to an official investigation com- 
mittee. Mr. Augustine Birrell has de- 
clared that the Government cannot accept 
the amendments to the Education bill by 
the House of Lords. In a popular ad- 
dress he explained that the policy of the 
Department of Education was to extend 
the elementary schools. Hygiene and 
temperance would be taught as well as 
morals. Medical examinations would be 
provided, and an effort would be made 
to extend instruction in regard to hygi- 
ene, cleanliness and good food to the par- 
ents. The bill for the abolition of 
Plural Voting has been temporarily laid 
aside, owing to the “sess of Mr. Har- 
court. The Land enure bill has taken 
its place before the House. This is an- 
other attack upon the Tory landlordism, 
as it provides that tenant farmers shall 
have the right to cultivate and crop their 
land as they think best, provided they do 
not injure or deteriorate it, and they are 
to be entitled to compensation 


“where the landlord unreasonably and with- 
out good and sufficient cause terminates or 
refuses to grant a renewal of the tenancy, or 
requires more onerous conditions as terms of 
such renewal.” 


Mr. Balfour has withdrawn his op- 
position to the bill removing the funds 
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of the labor unions from liability for 
acts done by the members of the union. 
This will make it difficult for the House 
of Lords to reject the bill. King 
Haakon of Norway and his Queen, who 
was Princess Maud of Wales, was re- 
ceived with great popular rejoicings on 
the first official visit to London last Sat- 
urday. A brilliant series of state ban- 
quets and entertainments has been pro- 
vided. 





& 


The Reichstag 
assembled on 
November 13th 
after the summer recess, and Chancellor 
von Buelow appeared before it on the 
following day to respond to interpella- 
tions on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. The health of the Chancellor has 
been so poor and his position so difficult 
that it was a question whether he would 
not resign before the Reichstag met 
rather than attempt to overcome the 
strong opposition, both personal and po- 
litical, which awaits him. His last ap- 
pearance in the Reichstag was seven 
months ago, when he fainted in the midst 
of a speech, and during the recess he 
had been subjected to sharp criticism 
from all parties. The rise in the price 
of food, especially of meat, which has 
caused great distress among the lower 
and middle classes, is laid to his tariff 
policy, which has tripled the duty on 
pork and prohibited the importation of 
foreign cattle by stringent veterinary 
rules. ‘The Prussian Minister of Agri- 
culture, General von Podbielski, had al- 
ready encountered great popular odium 
in carrying out the policy, and this was 
increased by the discovery of his com- 
plicity with the colonial scandals. It 
was found out that he was sharing in the 
profits of the firm of Von Tippleskirch 
& Co., who had the monopoly of furnish- 
ing uniforms and supplies to the German 
colonies, and were found guilty of ex- 
tortionate practices. Neither the Em- 
peror nor the Chancellor were inclined to 
dismiss the Minister of Agriculture, but 
if this had not been done it would have 
involved the downfall of Von Buelow. 
Accordingly, the resignation of General 
Podbielski on the ground of ill health 
was accepted just previous to the assem- 
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bling of the Reichstag, and he was deco- 
rated with the order of the Red Eagle, 
instead of the Black Eagle, which is usu- 
ally bestowed upon retiring ministers. 
The Kaiser has been the subject of sharp 
criticisms by the newspapers on the 
ground of his alleged unconstitutional 
activity and unworthy associates.. He is 
charged with having lent a willing ear 
to spirit messages received thru a medi- 
um in a circle of intriguing friends, 
among whom Prince Philip von Eulen- 
berg, ex-Ambassador to Vienna, and 
General von Moltke, chief of the General 
Staff, were most prominent. A. book 
entitled “The Kaiser and the Byzan- 
tines,” by Count Ernest Reventlow, ac- 
cuses him of being surrounded by syco- 
phants and retainers, like the Byzantine 
Emperors. A_ still more sensational 
book is “Our Kaiser and His People,” 
written by “A Pessimist,” an allusion to 
the Emperor’s recent remark that all pes- 
simists should leave Germany. This 
author charges the Kaiser with the grave 
crime of “Americanism,” and alleges that 
at Kiel he allowed J. Ogden Armour to 
slap him on the back and permitted Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt to call him a good fel- 
low. Mr. Armour denies the incident. 
In his speech before the Reichstag the 
Chancellor defended the Emperor 
against these scurrilous personal attacks, 
and stated that the Empefor always act- 
ed in accordance with his constitutional 
advisers. We quote part of his exposi- 
tion of a foreign policy of Germany, and 
in particular what he says of the United 
States : 

“IT wish to note with emphasis that we do 
not think of pressing. in between France and 
Russia, nor between France and Great Britain. 
It is unthinkable that a disturbance of the 
friendship between the Western Powers should 
be the object of our open or secret exertions. 
The good relations existing between Germany 
and have not affected the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, and in the same manner the good rela- 
tions existing between Germany and Great 
Britain cannot be opposed to the cordial un- 
derstanding between France and Great Britain 
when the purposes of that understanding are 
peaceful. An understanding between the West- 
ern Powers without the maintenance of good 
relations with Germany would constitute a 
danger to European peace. A policy whose 
object would be to encircle Germany by ar- 
rangements designed to isolate and disable us 
would be critical for the peace of Europe. 
The formation of such a ring is impossible 
without using a certain degree of pressure and 
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causing, in turn, a counter pressure, which 
would be followed shortly by an explosion. 
Therefore, it is especially pleasing to see in 
the newspapers, especially of France, that a 
good understanding between Germany and 
Great Britain is necessary for peace, and there- 
fore in a line with French interests. 

“I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to say that we are grateful for the at- 
titude of the United States at the Algeciras 
Conference. The United States had only a 
slight measure of interest at Algeciras, and 
took a reserved attitude, but thruout it was 
impartial. The United States’s excellent rep- 
resentative, Mr. White, esteemed by all of us, 
took advantage of every opportunity to har- 
monize antagonisms and to contribute to an 
agreement honorable for all the States con- 
cerned. That is to be highly appreciated, be- 
cause the failure of the conference would not 
only have brought into the relations of Ger- 
many and France a disquieting, irritating ele- 
ment, but would also have introduced it into 
the general situation of the world. That was 
the second great service of the United States 
to the peace of the world. The first was as- 
sisting in the restoration of peace between 
Russia and Japan.” 

& 


Several attempts at 
miscellaneous or 
personal assassina- 
tions by the Anarchists in Italy during 
the past week have caused great alarm 
and indignation among the people. No 
special cause for this renewal of an- 
archistic activity is known, unless it is in 
retaliation for the stringent measures re- 
cently adopted by the police. The au- 
thorities learned that it was planned to 
make an attempt upon the lives of the 
King and Queen of Greece, who are to 
arrive at Rome on November 23d for a 
visit of four days with King Emmanuel. 
To prevent this, many arrests of known 
Anarchists were made by the police. On 
November 11th, the nineteenth anniversary 
of the hanging of the Chicago Anarchists 
and also the anniversary of the birth of 
King Victor Emmanuel, a celebration 
was held in Rome by the Anarchists, 
which was dispersed by the police. A 
few days later a bomb was exploded in 
front of the Café d’Aragno and another 
in the tramway tunnel underneath the 
Royal Palace. On November 18th, the 
anniversary of the dedication of the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter in Rome, a bomb was 
exploded in the inidst of a throng of 
worshipers at the conclusion of a mass 
before the altar of St. Petronilla at the 
end of the right aisle. Cardinal Ram- 
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polla, ex-Papal Secretary of State, was 
present, as he had taken part in the serv- 
ice in the choir chapel. The bomb had 
been placed under scaffolding near the 
tomb of Clement XIII, by Canova. For- 
tunately, no one was hurt, nor was the 
sculpture, which is one of Canova’s mas- 
terpieces, injured in the slightest degree. 
The bomb was poorly made, consisting 
merely of a tin box containing a few 
pounds of common gunpowder and nails, 
The chief danger was from the stamped- 
ing of the crowd of men, women and 
children, which the Canon at the altar 
tried in vain to prevent. But since the 
church is so large, the crowd was able 
to scatter rapidly without seriously injur- 
ing any one. The Pope, who had heard 
the distant explosion, was immediately 
informed of the safety of the worshipers 
and past into his private chapel to pray 
for the misguided wretch who had at- 
tempted the sacrilegious and murderous 
act. Prof. Giovanni Rossi, the famous 
zoologist of the University of Naples, 
was stabbed and killed on November 17th 
by an Anarchist named Lagana, because 
in a recent lecture he had condemned an- 
archistic crimes as barbarous. Lagana 
made no attempt to escape, but boasted 
of the’deed and declared that the same re- 
venge would be taken upon all the ene- 
mies of anarchism. They had been sen- 
tenced to death and these sentences would 
be carried out by some one. Lagana came 
recently from Paterson, N. J., and the 
bomb thrower of the Café d’Aragno is 
also believed to be a Paterson anarchist. 
This leads to the suspicion that the pres- 
ent series of outrages were planned in 
Paterson, as the former ones have been. 
Gaetano Bresci, who assassinated King ° 
Humbert of Italy July 29th, 1900, went 
from Paterson for the purpose, and a 
large mass meeting was held in that city 
in the following week in honor of the 
event. 

& 

On account of the 
strained relations 
between Austria and 
Hungary and the racial dissensions in 
both halves of the Dual Monarchy, the 
Emperor-King has a difficult task to fill 
those cabinet positions which are consti- 
tutionally held by a common minister. 
Therefore the resignation of Count Golu- 
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chowski, who for nearly twelve years has 
been Foreign Minister of Austria-Hun- 
gary, is an important event in the inter- 
national relations of Europe. Count 
Agenor Goluchowski has upheld the 
Triple Alliance, and recently, in the Con- 
ference of Algeciras on Moroccan affairs, 
was almost alone in backing the German 
policy against England, France, Italy and 
Spain. He was the author of the Mace- 
donian reform scheme, by which Austria- 
Hungary and Russia were made responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of order in the 
disturbed provinces of Turkey. But this 
is not working satisfactorily, and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to keep 
Servia and other semi-detached countries 
on good terms with Austria. The pri- 
mary cause of his downfall is, however, 
the opposition of the Hungarian leaders, 
who regarded Goluchowski as a member 
of the “Vienna camarilla,” against which 
their hatred and suspicion are directed, 
and as responsible for the attitude taken 
by the foreign press against the Magyars 
in their recent struggle for power. Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, after consultation 
with both Austrian and Hungarian lead- 
ers, has selected as his successor Baron 
von Aehrenthal, now Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. He is descended from a 
German Bohemian family and is married 
to a Hungarian countess, so his personal 
relations should make him sympathetic to 
the three leading races. He is now fifty- 
two years old and has been in diplomatic 
positions ever since 1877. He spent 
eleven years in St. Petersburg in a sub- 
ordinate capacity and has been ambassa- 
dor there since 1899. On account of his 
close connection with Russian affairs and 
‘ his proficiency in Russian language and 
literature, it is supposed that his policy 
will be pro-Slavic rather than pro-Ger- 
manic. The Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter of War was also changed simultane- 
ously. General von Pitreich, who for 
four years has filled that position, has re- 
signed, and the Austrian Minister for 
National Defense, Gerieral von Schén- 
aich, takes his place. The reasons for the 
change are not known, and the new Min- 
ister is viewed with suspicion by the Hun- 
garians, so he may have difficulty in per- 
suading them to grant the increase of 
20,000 recruits for the howitzer batteries 
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and other demands of the War Depart- 
ment. 
yd 

The Imperial 
edicts making 
f un damental 
changes in the form of government of 
the Chinese Empire were published on 
the night of November 6th. They are 
not as radical as some have hoped, but 
they are all in the right direction and if 
faithfully carried out will do much toward 
modernizing this ancient empire: Tho 
the result is manifestly a compromise, it 
must be regarded as a victory for the 
Liberals, who by the new appointments 
gain increased power in the administra- 
tion. Three of the chief opponents of all 
progress, Tieh-ling, Yung-ching and Lu 
Chuan-lin, are removed from the Grand 
Council, and Lin Shao-nien, Governor of 
Kwang-si, who was the first to memorial- 
ize the Throne to grant a constitutional 
government to China, has been appointed 
a.member of the Council. No discrimina- 
tion will hereafter be made in favor of 
Manchus and against Chinese in appoint- 
ments to office. Chang Po-hsi, who abol- 
ished the old form of examinations, and 
Tang Shao-yi, a graduate of Columbia, 
are placed in charge of the new Depart- 
ment of Communications, which is cre- 
ated to control telegraphs, railroads, 
steamships and postal system. The ex- 
isting postal system is now in charge of 
Sir Robert Hart, the head of the mari- 
time customs, who built it up. The Gov- 
ernment is to consist of ten boards or 
ministries, each composed of a president 
and two vice-presidents. Two of the 
boards, the Political Council, which is to 
collect and digest the opinions of the no- 
bles, and the Auditors’ Board, which is 
to control expenditures, are thought by 
some to be the germs of future upper 
and lower parliamentary houses. The 
radical reforms that are rejected or post- 
poned are the abolition of the eunuchs, 
the curtailment of court extravagance, 
the suppression of the Manchu pension 
list, the establishment of local self-gov- 
ernment and the calling of a national 
congress. It is said that the disor- 
ders in Russia are the cause of the 
abandonment of the plans for popular 
government. 


The Reorganization of 
the Chinese Government 











The Philippine Islands 





BY HENRY C. IDE 


[The following is an interview kindly given by the late Governor General of the Philip- 
Pines on his return to the United States a few days ago to a representative of THe Inpe- 


PENDENT.—EDITOR. ] 


from May, 1900, until a few 

weeks ago, I can say that the 
Philippines now are, in my opinion, more 
peaceful than at any time before, under 
either Spanish or American rule. I have 
been thru nearly every province, and am 
familiar with conditions in every part of 
the Archipelago, and have a personal ac- 
quaintance with nearly all prominent 
Filipinos. Anything that I can do to 
make my fellow countrymen understand 
the Filipino and appreciate his good 
qualities and his needs will be service 
gladly rendered. 

The task undertaken by the Philippine 
Commission, in which I had the honor to 
share from the beginning of the Taft ad- 
ministration, as Commissioner, Secretary 
of Finance and Justice, Vice-Governor 
and Governor-General, was neither small 
nor simple. Not only were we confront- 
ed with conditions more or less of chaos, 
but in the people themselves we were 
dealing with unknown quantities. As we 
got to know the natives we tried to win 
their confidence, and our success in this 
direction, in the face of disheartening 
obstacles, has been most gratifying. 

Some obstacles were placed in our way 
by public speakers and editorial writers 
in the United States. Words thought- 
lessly sown in the United States to meet 
some issue or fit some policy that had 
past into oblivion or totally changed as- 
pect long before the echo reached the 
islands, were most misleading to those 
whose confidence we were trying to win, 
and who held us personally responsible 
for every sentiment uttered in our own 

‘land. 

The administration of justice in the 
islands is conducted today with all the 
regularity of our own courts. The judges 
are able, independent and highly respect- 
ed, and the forms of procedure have been 
made simple and inexpensive, but expe- 
ditious. 


AN tree a residence in the islands 





Thru the adoption of the Torrens sys- 
tem the complicated problem of land titles 
is in a fair way of being settled. 

The new system of currency eliminated 
from circulation in the Philippines some 
40,000,000 or 50,000,000 pesos of fluctu- 
ating silver currency, and substituted a 
uniform one’ based on the gold standard. 

Our internal revenue law, which met 
with much opposition from the manufac- 
turers of tobacco and alcohol, products 
formerly very lightly taxed, but which 
now bear much of the public burden. 
The new system is now appreciated by 
the people at large as a most beneficent 
measure. It has raised the burden of 
taxation from a multitude of small indus- 
tries and has transferred it to the op- 
tional consumers of alcohol and tobacco 
products. 

When the railroads are completed for 
which franchises have been granted and 
on which the surveyors are now working, 
the Philippines will have nearly 900 miles 
of well-equipped railway, which will © 
mean much for the development of the 
islands. Not least among the benefits to 
be derived- from this industrial develop- 
ment will be the opportunity it offers the 
Filipino for labor under skilled super- 
vision, the new markets for local prod- 
ucts during the period of construction, 
and the immense advantage of bringing 
the rich products of the interior within 
reach of the markets of the islands and 
of the world. 

The impression that Filipino labor is 
unjust is in large measure untrue. If 
properly managed, the Filipino is a fairly 
good laborer. He cannot be kicked and 
cuffed and cursed. Treat him roughly 
and it is only a matter of a few hours 
when his sister or his cousin or his aunt 
will be sick and he will have to hurry 
to her side. And that will be the last that 


boss sees of that Filipino. 
The Filipino laborer needs efficient 
oversight. 


He needs more overseeing 
1199 
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probably than most other laborers; but 
with the right kind of oversight he does 
much useful work, work good enough to 
offset the expense of supervision. The 
Manila harbor works, representing an 
outlay of $4,000,000, stand largely as a 
monument to Filipino labor wisely di- 
rected. The natives engaged on that 
work were encouraged to bring their 
families with them, for the Filipino is a 
great lover of home and family. They 
had their brass band, for they greatly en- 
joy music, and on Sundays they attended 
their cock-pits, which to the Filipino 
mean even more than does the baseball 
diamond to young America. 

In Manila we have forty miles of new 
electric railway, as well equipped as any 
in the United States. The cost of build- 
ing was carefully figured and in the item 
of labor—all Filipino labor under Ameri- 
can supervision—the actual expense was 
40 per cent. below the estimate, which 
had been based upon the theory that Fili- 
pino labor was most inefficient and ex- 
pensive, not expensive in the per diem, 
but supposed to be so in actual results 
for the money paid. 

As regards Chinese labor. Chinese 
undoubtedly would develop the islands, 
but their admission would not develop the 
Filipinos. The Filipinos are opposed to 
the admission of Chinese, for they realize 
that the Chinaman is most formidable 
competition and would soon control the 
industry and trade of the islands. 

The Commission, in its reports, has 
favored the admission of a limited num- 
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ber of skilled Chinese mechanics, with a 
condition that each should train a certain 
number of Filipino apprentices. Con- 
gress, however, wills otherwise. 

Leyte and Samar are the only islands 
now where conditions are disturbed. 
The trouble there is caused mainly by 
tribes of religious fanatics who have lived 
for years in the hills, who hate the peace- 
ful husbandmen of the plains and who 
raid the lowlands at irregular intervals. 
The police and constabulary force of the 
islands is, aside from constabulary officers, 
and outside the city of Manila, now en- 
tirely native, and can be trusted to cope 
with these and any similar disturbances. 
United States troops are very rarely 
calied upon for aid. The entire policing 
of the islands, municipal and rural, is in 
the hands of the natives, and they have 
proved both reliable and effective con- 
stabulary. In the city of Manila the police 
is one-third American and two-thirds 
Filipino, an admirable combination. 

Conditions in the Philippines, aside 
from Samar and Leyte, are satisfactory 
from a peace point of view, but what the 
islands need and are entitled to for their 
material benefit is a square deal from this 
country on the tariff question. It will 
come, I believe, but meanwhile the sit- 
uation is serious. By annexation we 
killed the Spanish market for Philippine 
sugar and tobacco, and our tariff shuts 
these products from the United States 
market, and today both these industries, 
the most important in the islands, are 
practically prostrated. 

Wasuinecrton, D. C. 


A Song of November 


BY WILLIAM ADAMS SLADE 


LEAVES are gayest when they go, 
Leaves that are November’s: 
Hopes departing fade and glow, 

Fade and fall like embers: 
Fade and fall, fade and fall, 
Hopes and embers, leaves and all: 

Love is love forever. 


Bright the sunlight on the trees, 
Trees that are November’s: 
Bright the magic sesames 
That the heart remembers: 
Fade and fall, fade and fall, 
Love fulfills the golden call; 


Love is love forever. 
Wasurncron, D. C. 


























A Group of. Chinese Contract Laborers. 


Chinese Labor and the Panama Canal 


BY EUGENE S. WATSON 


{[Mr. Watson is the American representative of Louis Marchand of Paris, the only non- 


Asiatic regularly engaged in supplying Chinese 


labor as a business thruout the world. 


Among other contracts he has furnished the French Government with all of the labor used 
in its colonies, as well as large shipments of labor to Lower California and South America. 
If a contract is awarded by our Government for Chinese labor at Panama, it is most prob- 
able that M. Marchand will obtain it.—Eprtor.] 


“Tt looks as tho we are about to undertake 
the accomplishment of the world’s greatest 
engineering problem, the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and if we are to do it success- 
fully it can only be done thru the employment 
of Chinese coolie labor. _In the Canal prob- 
lem the labor question represents 80 per cent. 
of the difficulties to be encountered, and when- 
ever our Government has carefully studied the 
actual conditions, and has arranged for a suit- 
able supply of properly selected Chinese labor- 
ers to do the work, then and only then they 
will have removed 80 per cent. of their diffi- 
culties.” 


This remark, made to me in 1903 by 
an American engineer of international 
reputation, first led me to investigate the 
labor conditions at Panama and the Chin- 
ese coolie as a factor in the world’s labor 
market. The result was both interesting 
and surprising. 

The prime factors in the consideration 
of the labor question at Panama are its 
situation relative to the various countries 
from which an adequate supply of labor 
could be secured, the adaptability of such 


labor to the proposed work, the effect of 
its climatic and sanitary conditions upon 
the various nationalities, and the relative 
cost of each class of labor. 

In all other of the world’s great under- 
takings the question of labor has been of 


minor importance. Their situations have 
been such that an ample supply of suitable 
labor could be readily and economically 
secured. With Panama it is different. It 
has a small population, unaccustomed to 
and unfitted for continuous manual labor, 
wholly accustomed by heritage and man- 
ner of living to tropical lassitude. The 
only labor available in its immediate vi- 
cinity is that of the West Indian negro 
(some twenty thousand of whom are at 
present employed on the Canal), and this 
labor is admitted by all who are familiar 
with its efficiency to be the most unsatis- 
factory on earth. This negro works only 
from necessity, and his main idea seems 
to be to do the smallest amount of work 
in the longest possible time. His wants 
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are few and simple, and as long as he has 
sufficient money to supply them he will 
not work. The result is that he will not 
average more than two days work in a 
week, spending the balance of the time in 
idleness, and in those two working days 
he will not accomplish as much actual 
work as an American laborer will in four 
hours. As an efficient laborer the West 
Indian negro is impossible. 

Thruout Central and South Amer- 
ica the conditions are very similar. The 
class of labor to be found is of a very low 
standard, and there is not sufficient of it 
to supply the local demand. 

In the United States we probably have 
the best class of unskilled labor to be 
found in the world, but, eliminating sani- 
tary and climatic questions, it is out of 
the question for American labor to build 
the Canal. There is not enough at the 
present time to do the work at home, and 
it is exceedingly doubtful if one-half the 
requisite number of men could be secured 
in this country at any price. In addition, 
the employment of American labor in this 
work would increase its cost by many 
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millions of dollars, and as the bulk of 
the cost of this great work is taken from 
the pockets of the American working- 
man, any measures tending to increase 
this burden would be sure to meet with 
universal condemnation. 

The labor of Europe would be very 
suitable for this work, but cannot be ob- 
tained. So much has been said and writ- 
ten about the dangerous sanitary condi- 
tions which formerly prevailed at Pa- 
nama that the average European con- 
siders that he would take his life in his 
hands to seek employment there, and 
many of the European governments have 
unofficially aided and encouraged this im- 
pression. The wages paid are not suffi- 
cient to induce them to assume this risk, 
and outside of wages there are-no other 
reasons why labor should seek Panama. 
It is not a country where they would care 
to take permanent residence, and almost 
every laborer employed will, at the ex- 
piration of his term of service, be com- 
pelled to seek a livelihood in some other 
country. Unless enough can be saved 
by him from his wages during the term 























Chinese Contract Laborers Photographed on Shipboard. 




















Chinese Barber Shop on Board Ship. 


of his employment at Panama, the time 
spent there would be time wasted and 
forever lost. It is for these reasons that 
the laborers of Europe prefer to seek 
other fields of labor. 

As a matter of fact, and I speak from 
six weeks of recent personal observation 
on the Isthmus, the sanitary conditions 
existing upon the Canal Zone today are 
such as to render it perfectly safe for any 
nationality to be employed there without 
sickness in any degree greater than will 
be found in the ranks of similar numbers 
of men engaged in similar work in other 
countries. Through the intelligent and 
well directed efforts of those in charge 
of the sanitation of the Canal Zone it has 
been transformed into a sanitary, well 
governed community, where the employ- 
ees of the Government can live with as 
much comfort and safety as at home. It 
is true that the tropical climate still re- 
mains, and, irrespective of sanitary con- 
ditions, the consensus of authoritative 
opinion is that the white race, of the tem- 
perate zone are unfitted for continuous 
manual labor in the tropics. And for this 
reason, if for no other, it is necessary to 


make a choice between black or yellow 


labor. The available black labor has been 
tried and found to be sadly inefficient. 
The coolie remains yet to be tried, with 
the assurance that he cannot be worse 
than the black. 

The prime factor in the coolie labor 
problem is that of proper Selection, keep- 
ing in mind at all times the locality and 
climatic conditions to be encountered by 
the laborer and the nature of the work. 
If these conditions are properly ob- 
served in selecting laborers, no better la- 
borer exists on earth today than the 
coolie, for any climate and under all con- 
ditions. By nature they are peaceable, 
law abiding, cleanly, sanitary and frugal, 
but withal of muscular, wiry frame. A 
good laborer who would perform satis- 
factory work in Canada would prove a 
failure if sent to Central America, and 
one who would give entire satisfaction 
in the low lands of the tropics would be 
utterly useless in the elevated mountain- 
ous regions of the same latitudes. Like- 
wise, laborers for digging should be se- 
lected from the agricultural regions and 
be accustomed to earthwork. If select- 
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ed from the river population, many mil- 
lions of whom live on junks on the wa- 
terways of China, such laborers would”: 
prove an utter failure. 

The problem of satisfactorily supply-. 
ing coolie labor for work in foreign 
countries has been successfully solved 
and: brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion in the-Chinese provinces.of Fouquien 
and Che-kiang, under the direct super- 
vision ‘Of the Viceroy of these provinces, 
Tuan Fang,-one of the foremost and 
most enlightened statesmen of China, and 
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number of coolies from his provinces 
for work in Madagascar. These coolies 


-were to work for a period of two years, 


and at the expiration of their terms of 
service were to be returned to their 
homes in China at the expense of those 
engaging them. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made for this to be done, and 
it is from this start that the present sys- 
tem has developed. The Viceroy was 
quick to realize the advantages which 
would accrue to his provinces if he could 
furnish a considerable number. of his 
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Facsimile of Chinese Laborer’s Contract Card. 


whose provinces have a population of 
more than forty millions. This Viceroy 
has made a careful study of the labor 
question from an economic standpoint, 
and in the course of the past eight years 
has developed a highly perfected system 
of labor exportation. The subject was 
first called prominently to his attention 
about eight years ago, at which time the 
French Government desired to engage a 


people with employment in foreign coun- 
tries for a limited time, enabling them to 
make stated remittances to their families 
at home and at the same time to accum- 
ulate a fund from their wages sufficient 
to insure their independence upon their 
return. And it is an amplification of 
this idea which furnishes the foundation 
of the system in vogue in these provinces 
at present, 





CHINESE LABOR AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


A Bureau of Foreign Labor Service, 
of a semi-official nature, has been estab- 
lished at Fouchou, in the province of 
Fouquien, thru which all shipments of 
laborers for foreign countries are re- 
cruited and handled. This bureau is in 
charge of Mr. Francis Vetch, a French- 
man of long experience in coolie labor 
matters, and an expert on the require- 
ments of the various countries to which 
they are sent. 

Whenever an order is received for 
coolie labor, the class of labor desired 
and the climatic conditions from which 
to recruit them are first determined, and 
then proclamations of the Viceroy are 
issued and distributed in that portion of 
the. provinces meeting the climatic re- 
quirements, stating the nature and terms 
of the work, the number of men wanted, 
the rate of wages and such other in- 
formation as may be requisite. This 
usually results in applications from ten 
times, or more, the number of men re- 
quired, and a careful selection of the re- 
quired number is then made. These men 
are then subjected to a thoro physical 
and medical examination, usually made 
by the medical authorities designated by 
the Government of the country to which 
they are to be sent, and all unfitted are 
rejected. When the required number of 
men have been recruited they are di- 
vided into gangs of from fifty to one 
hundred men, each gang in charge of a 
foreman, who has absolute charge of his 
gang and is'responsible for the work 
done by them. An individual contract is 
then made with each laborer, setting 
forth the terms and conditions of his 
employment. This contract is printed in 
Chinese characters, and also in French, 
Spanish or English, according to the 
country to which the laborer is to be 
sent, and after being thoroly explained 
to each man, is executed by him, ap- 
proved by the proper consul, and accept- 
ed by the Viceroy, and a copy publicly 
filed in Fouchou, where it remains 
open to any interested party. 

Under these contracts, the laborer 
agrees, if he leaves a family, that a cer- 
tain amount of his wages shall be re- 
mitted to them each month by his em- 
ployer, during the entire term of his em- 
ployment. He also agrees that a certain 
percentage of his wages shall be depos- 
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ited each month in some bank, to be paid 
to him only upon his return to China at 
the expiration of his contract. 

‘This last feature is most important 
when we consider the employment of 
coolies at Panama, as it is an effectual 
guarantee that the coolies will return to 
China when thru, and not attempt migra- 
tion to some other country or to remain 
at Panama. However, this is but a re- 
mote possibility in any event, as each man 
usually accepts service only upon the ex- 
press condition that he will be returned 
to China, and is bound by his agreement 
with the Viceroy to do so, and under the 
Chinese laws, should he break this en- 
gagement, his relatives would answer for 
his offense. Of all the thousands of men 
that have been sent out from these prov- 
inces during the past eight years, the first 
case of failure to return to China has yet 
to occur. 

These laborers are paid a stated wage 
per month by the employer, and are fur- 
nished in addition with clothing, food, 
medical attendance and transportation to 
and from China at the employer’s ex- 
pense. This causes the actual cost of 
Chinese labor to vary, when brought to 
the Western Hemisphere, as the item of 
transportation is a very considerable one 
and varies greatly in different sections. 
For example, if a laborer comes over on 
a one-year contract, working 250 days in 
the year, and the cost of his transporta- 
tion both ways is $75, it adds a cost of 
30 cents per day to the other expenses. 
If he is under a two-year contract, the 
cost would be but 15 cents per day. This 
makes the actual cost depend upon all the 
conditions of each particular case. All in 
all, however, it is safe to assume that the 
actual cost of this class of labor will vary 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, if employed 
at Panama, depending upon the number 
employed, the term of the contract, and 
the manner in which they are worked. 
And it is safe to say that if properly se- 
lected Chinese labor is engaged for Pan- 
ama, the result will be a saving of 25 per 
cent. in the time of the work, and a sav- 
ing of many millions of dollars in its cost. 
There is no doubt that 5,000 coolie labor- 
ers will accomplish more actual work in 
a given time than the 23,000 nggroes at 
present employed by the Commission, 


New York City, 
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H arvest 


BY MARY BAKER G. EDDY 


[In response to a request by Tue INpePeNpENT, following the unfounded statements as 
to her illness, Mrs. Eddy has been good enough to send us this article, which we have re- 
ceived in her own handwriting, and which shows none of that tremulous unevenness which often 
appears in the chirography of a person of her age, she being in her eighty-sixth year. We 
herewith reprint her accompanying letter, reduced about one-third. This is the first state- 
ment which Mrs. Eddy has made as to recent events, and it is probably the only one she 


will make.—Ebiror. ] 


OD hath thrust in the sickle, and 

He is separating the tares from 

the wheat. This hour is molten 

in the furnace of Soul. Its harvest song 

is world-wide, world-known, - world- 

great. The vine is bringing forth its 

fruit ; the beams of right have healing in 
their light. 

The windows of heaven are sending 
forth their rays of reality—even Chris- 
tian Science, pouring out blessing for 
cursing, and rehearsing: “I will rebuke 
the devourer for your sakes, and he shall 
not destroy the fruits of your ground.” 
“Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour you out a 
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blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

The lie and the liar are self-destroyed. 
Truth is immortal. “Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad; .. . for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.” 
The cycle of good obliterates the epicy- 
cle of evil. 

Because of the magnitude of their 
spiritual import, we repeat the signs of 
these times. In 1905, the First Congre- 
gational Church, my first religious home 
in this capital city of Concord, N. H., 
kindly invited me to its one hundred and 
seventy - fifth anniversary; the leading 
editors and newspapers of my native 
State congratulate me; the records of 
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my ancestry attest honesty and valor. 
Divine Love, nearer my consciousness 
than before, saith: I am rewarding your 
waiting, and “thy people shall be my 
people.” p 

Let error rage and imagine a vain 
thing. Mary Baker Eddy is not dead, 
and the words of those who say that she 
is are the father of their wish. Her life 
is proven under trial, and evidences, “As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 


Truth, opening the eyes of the blind and 
healing the sick. I would no more 
quarrel with a man because of his re- 
ligion than I would because of his art. 
The divine Principle of Christian Sci- 
ence will ultimately be seen to control 
both religion and art in unity and har- 
mony. God is Spirit, and “they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” If, as the Scriptures de- 
clare, God, Spirit, is infinite, matter and 

















Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy. 


Those words of our dear, departing 
Saviour, breathing love for his enemies, 
fill my heart: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

My writings heal the sick, and I thank 
God that for the past forty years I have 
returned good for evil, and that I can 
appeal to Him as my witness to the truth 
of this statement. 

What we love determines what we are. 
I love the prosperity of Zion, be it pro- 
moted by Catholic, by Protestant, or by 
Christian Science, which anoints with 


material sense are null, and there are no 
vertebrata, mollusca, or radiata. 

When I wrote “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” I little un- 
derstood all that I.indited; but when I 
practised its precepts, healing the sick 
and reforming the sinner, then I learned 
the truth of what I had written. 

It is of comparatively little importance 
what a man thinks or believes he knows ; 
the good that a man does is the one 
thing needful and the sole proof of 
rightness. 

Concorp, N. H., Novemper 12, 1906. 














Gabriel Pierne 


In the kaleidiscopic changes of modern 
music it has sometimes seemed as if ora- 
torio music would be relegated to the 
shelf, or at least that its devotees would 
have to be content with the immortal 
works which have given distinction to 
that field. Modern composers have found 
a freer field in orchestral tone poems and 
in the wider range of the opera. .But just 
as conductors were getting weary and 
hopeless in the search for something new, 
Elgar loomed up in the horizon and Eng- 
land was soon too small for his fame. 
The reception which his works won in 
Germany and in the United States 
showed that with the resources of mod- 
ern orchestra and chorus an international 
reputation could be achieved in this field 
by the musician who had the genius to 
seize the opportunity. And now comes 
another victor in the same field, this time 
under the tri-color and fleur-de-lys of 
France. Gabriel Pierné, who, as a boy of 
nineteen, captured the Grand Prize of 
Rome at the Paris Conservatory, has 
within the last twenty years written music 
galore for piano, orchestra and voice. 
After excursions into the field of operatic 
music he entered the less hopeful field of 
oratorio, and now his “Children’s Cru- 
sade” has attained extraordinary popu- 
larity in less than two years and is travel- 
ing over Europe a great deal faster than 
the original crusade that furnished the 
theme. Of all the attefnpts to recover the 
Holy Land, made by armed and unarmed 
mobs, nothing better illustrates the de- 
lirium of the age than the Children’s 
Crusade of the thirteenth century. Thir- 
ty thousand French children marched to 
Marseilles to embark for the Holy Land. 
Two German armies of twenty thousand 
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children each, making in all some seventy 
thousand children, marched by other 
routes to the sea. Many perished by the 
way, others were engulfed in the sea or 
sold into slavery. Pierné has used for 
his text a poetic version of this religious 
tragedy, written by a compatriot, Marcel 
Schwob. It is divided into four parts: 
first, the Departure; second, the March; 
third, the Mediterranean, and fourth, the 
Saviour in the Tempest. 

Each of these parts affords opportun- 
ity for distinct and contrasted treatment 
of which the composer has taken advan- 
tage, while preserving, however, the 
unity of the composition. The most 
striking effect in the first part is the 
chorus of mothers, entreating their chil- 
dren not to leave them. In the second 
part, representing a highway between a 
broad meadow bright with flowers and a. 
strip of woods, a warm morning in 
spring, the children are on their joyful 
march. In addition to the chorus of chil- 
dren on the stage the representation is 
made more effective by groups of chil- 
dren off the stage, some of them near and 
some far away. The third part is a 
poetic idealization of the sea, the Mediter- 
tanean, which the young crusaders 
greeted with rapture. They gather the 
star fish and think they are true stars of 
the sky which have been drowned in the 
sea, and a sailor tells the legend of the 
star that followed Jesus and watched 
over him when he was born, and that 
fell into the sea when he was crucified. 
The dramatic and effective climax comes 
in the fourth part in the great storm at 
sea in which the vessels are engulfed, but 
a voice from on high says, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” and the storm 
is turned into a hallelujah of joy for the 
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salvation which comes not on land or 
water, but in heaven. 

Pierné’s work was given, for the first 
time, on January 18th, 1905, in Paris. It 
has since been given three times in that 
city, five times in Amsterdam, twice in 
Rotterdam, twice in Augsburg, once in 
Brunswick, Brussels and Munich. Ten 
cities in Europe are giving it this year, 
and twenty German cities are to give it 
next year. 

In New York, the Oratorio Society, 
under the lead of Frank Damrosch, is to 
bring out this work December 4th, as- 
sisted by a chorus of school children, 300 
of whom are now in training. 


re) 
The Grand Opera Season 


While concerts are far from being 
neglected, New York is becoming more 
and more an operatic town. This season 
there are no fewer than three companies 
in the field, and as all of them go on the 
road, too, their doings are not of metro- 
politan inteiest exclusively. 

Mr. Henry W. Savage is the first to 
claim attention. He was so fortunate as 
to secure the rights of performing Puc- 
cini’s latest opera, “Madam Butterfly,” in 
an English version prior to its production 
in Italian at the Metropolitan. He had 
no singers of the rank of Geraldine Far- 
rar, Caruso and Scotti to put into his 
cast ; but with such capable artists as Elsa 
Szamosy, Harriet Behnee, Joseph Shee- 
han and Winfred Goff, and Walter Roth- 
well as conductor of a good orchestra, he 
gave, at the Garden Theater, on Novem- 
ber 12th, an excellent representation of 
the new opera, which is Japanese not only 
in its story and its picturesque scenery, 
but also, to a considerable extent, in its 
music, the composer having adopted a 
number of the exotic tunes of that coun- 
try and worked them up with rare har- 
monic and orchestral skill. Puccini’s 
own melodic vein is not very rich in this 
score, and it must be said that in some 
respects the short play, as arranged by 
Mr. Belasco, is more effective than the 
three-act opera; yet there is much in the 
music that will win new admirers for the 
composer of “Tosca” and “La Bohéme.” 
On the scenic side Mr. Conried will find 
it difficult to equal Mr. Savage’s produc- 
tion. Seldom has anything so beautiful 
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been seen on the stage as his views of the 
Kamakura Buddha, Mount Fuji and 
Nagasaki. 

The opera season at the Metropolitan 
begins on November 26th. Partly, no 
doubt, because of the formidable compe- 
tition, Mr. Conried has gathered together 
a galaxy of stars of unprecedended bril- 
liancy. In addition to.the favorites of 
former seasons, such as Eames, Frem- 
stad, Sembrich, Ternina, Homer, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Caruso, Burgstaller, Dip- 
pel, Reiss, Goritz, Scotti, Van Rooy, Plan- 
gon, we are also to hear a number of emi- 
nent newcomers, including Lina Cava- 
liéri, Geraldine Farrar (the American 
girl who has made such a sensation in 
Berlin and other foreign capitals), Mo- 
ena, Tetrazzini, Kirkby-Lunn, Burrian, 
Rousseliére and Fleischer-Edel—a list 
that almost takes one’s breath away, 
when one bears in mind that no foreign 
opera house has more than three or four 
artists of the high rank to which nearly 
twenty of Mr. Conried’s belong. 

To most opera-goers the singers are ot 
more importance than the works they ap- 
pear in, for which reason novelties are 
usually not abundant. Yet Mr. Conried 
not only promises but actually intends to 
give a considerable number of novelties 
and revivals, among them “Fra Diavolo,” 
“T Puritani,” “La Damnation de Faust,” 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” “Lakmé,” “An- 
drea Chenier,” “Fedora,” “Manon Les- 
caut,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Samson et 
Dalila,” “Salome” and “The Flying 
Dutchman.” Rehearsals of several of 
these have been in progress for some 
weeks. 

Mr. Hammerstein has been obliged to 
postpone the opening of the season at his 
Manhattan Opera House till December 
3d hecause of the delay in the completion 
of the building. He will eschew German 
opera, so far as the language is con- 
cerned, and have everything sung in Ital- 
ian or French, including Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin.” Among his novelties and 
revivals the most interesting will be 
Gluck’s “Armida,” Meyerbeer’s “Di- 
norah,” Auber’s “‘Massaniello,’ Ha- 
lévy’s “La Juive” and Berlioz’s “La 
Damnation de Faust,” which, oddly 
enough, is to be staged by two of 
our managers, altho the production in 
operatic form of what was intended as a 
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concert piece is still in its problematic 
stage. Among Mr. Hammerstein’s sing- 
ers the best known are Melba, Bonci, 
Ancona, Gilibert, Donalda, Dalmoris. 
The outcome of the operatic war will be 
watched with interest, particularly so far 
as it concerns the duel between the two 
greatest living Italian tenors, Caruso and 
Bonci. ‘ 
Js 


Art Notes 


The season’s opening is rather out 
of the common, because of a gen- 
eral awakened interest among artists 
in what it is the fashion to call 
“The Crafts.” The removal of the Na- 
tion Arts.Club to the remodeled Tilden 
mansion in Gramercy Park, with its sky- 
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beauty in the work of American artists, 
is now at 450 Fifth avenue, and begins 
his season with a showing of thirty pic- 
tures, which include many of the names 
he helped us to love in his little basement 
gallery near Twenty-eighth street. Mar- 
tin, Wyant, Inness, Fuller and Hunt of 
the earlier great American masters; 
Blakelock, Ryder, those two living great 
painters; Murphy, Ranger, Davis and 
Keith of the younger landscapists;. Da- 
vies, with his symbolic color arrange- 
ments; Jerome Myers, latest comer 
among colorists, with his East Side in- 
terpretations, and even Whistler, are 
represented. 

The Ehrich Galleries, dealing only in 
old masters, have also moved to the re- 
gion dominated by the new Library. 

















Group of old fashioned Hingham Wooden Toys exhibited by the Hingham Society of Arts and Crafts, at 
Hingham, Mass., August 21st, 22d and 23d. 


scraping studio building adjunct in 
which artists may live, has been followed 
by a preoccupation of the club’s mem- 
bers with the aims and intentions of the 
new National Society of Craftsmen. The 
first exhibition of the new society will 
be held in December, and the workers 
in the lesser arts will be given a chance 
to come collectively before the public. 
The National Arts Club, always hitherto 
a little vague in its relation to national 
art, may thus become of real importance 
by aiding in the helpful exchange of im- 
pressions and ideas—a class of ‘art 
worker not regularly countenanced by 
any other art society in New York. 
The new season finds many of the 
dealers installed in new galleries further 
up town than the old. Mr. Macbeth, the 
kindly appreciator of all that makes for 


Six of their possessions, including 
works by Zurbaran, Vasari, Lotto, Pon- 
tormo, Francia and Marco Bello, were 
shown at the Union League’s first 
monthly exhibition, which also contained 
other old Italian and Spanish masters 
not of the greatest. Zurbaran’s “Santa 
Ruffina,” Ribera’s “Man with Mirror” 
and Bronzino’s “Jealousy” being, how- 
ever, excellent examples of those mas- 
ters. 

The Century Club’s November exhibi- 
tion shows Howard Russel Butler’s “Re- 
cent Work in California,” with a few of 
his portraits. Mr. Butler is a sincere, if 
unimaginative, painter. He gets charac- 
ter, if not color, in his heads, and his 
landscapes are often good in design. 

The Gorham Company is casting in 
bronze all of the works of Nocquet, the 
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young sculptor whose death in Long 
Island marshes occurred after a fall 
from his-balloon last spring. It is hard 
to judge from the things he had done 
how far he would have gone had he had 
time to mature. Impressionable and un- 
sure of himself, these “Deadly Strug- 
gles” and “Weepers” and “Cursed” ones 
show him to have been original, but not 
particularly so. He was facile and en- 
thusiastic, but a little shallow, and if he 
had been longer away from Rodin’s in- 
fluence there might have been something 
in his work to warrant perpetyation. 

The Woman’s Home Companion has 
offered four extraordinary prizes— 
$1,500, $1,000, $500 and $250—for the 
best designs for a cover for that maga- 
zine. There‘are no restrictions as to col- 
oring, medium, style or number of de- 
signs submitted by one person. The 
contest closes January 15th, 1907, and 
the judges will include Sir Purdon 
Clarke; Mr. Chapin, of Scribner's; Mr. 
Drake, of The Century; Mr. Collier, of 
Collier's Weekly, and Mr. Will H. Low, 
the painter. 

The Water Color Club’s exhibition, as 
usual, shows the work of a few individ- 
ualists, who happen to be, nearly all, im- 
bued with the decorative spirit. E. Mars 
has advanced her art of wood-block 
printing vastly, and now gives us blocks 
that are delicately beautiful in all ways. 
“Misty Morning” and “Winter Even- 
ing” are of broadest interest among 
fourteen. A. P. Button has made his 
arrangements most lovingly, too. His 
“Seven Children and a Cat” would long 
continue to give joy to a possessor. 
Marianna Sloan is doing street motives 
with increasing power. M. Petersen, 
who won the Beal prize with “Coepper- 
smiths,” and Luis Mora, with his “New 
Americans” and “Spanish Fair in Goya’s 
Time,” handle figures vigorously. Alice 
Schille attempts ambitious subjects with 
promising results. Among landscapes 
Hugh Breckenridge’s “Ending of Day” 
is almost glorious. Woodbury still gives 
us vital, but not yet great, sea pictures. 
There are many charming little bits. 
Feinberg’s delicate “Evening in the 
Park,” Barry Faulkner’s “Grenstone 
River,” G. A. Reid’s “Nocturne,” Has- 
ler’s “After the Storm,” C. E. Heil’s 
“Girl in Gray Jacket,” Stange’s “Bit of 
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the Palisades,” Jackson’s .“‘Pittsburg,” | 
White’s “Break in the Clouds.” .Helen 
M. Turner’s “Black Brooch”: and Con- 
stance Curtis’s “Hulda” are both in ad- 
vance of the work these painters did last 
year. L,-W. Ziegler sends a “Knight 
Errant,” which has a thought in it not 
adequately carried out. The knight fol- 
lows an ideal cause, but it is most un- 
fortunatély personified by a lady earthy, 
in spite of her billowy cloud envelop- 
ment. 

The annual exhibit and sale of the | 
Hingham Society of Arts and Crafts, | 
held at Hingham, Mass., in August last, 
was notable for the showing of basketry, 
embroideries, metal work, Bayberry Dips, ; 
raffa work, picture frames and wooden | 
toys. The Hingham Society has gone - 
farther than any similar body. in this . 
country as regards the multiplicity of in- , 
terests which it promotes and the work 
which it has accomplished. It started in ' 
a very modest fashion about five years 
ago, with two or three handicrafts repre- 
sented, but during the interval that has 
since elapsed many additions to the craft 
of the hand have been made; new mem- 
bers, fired with an enthusiasm that counts 
heavily in results obtained, have come in, 
and the scope of the work done has been 
very considerably widened. The Hing- 
ham Society and its work has attracted 
favorable attention in every State in the 
Union as well as from several foreign 
countries. The modern toys shown in 
the illustration are so far superior to the 
ordinary machine-made toys as to go far 
toward excusing their greater cost. 

In the recently executed group by 
Rolland Hinton Perry, shown at his 
studio and entitled “Prometheus,” we 
have a figure embodying the classic myth 
of Prometheus. The figure is in the atti- 
tude of despair. On the shoulders of 
Prometheus stands the exultant vulture, 
who has for the moment ceased from 
feeding upon the liver of his victim. The 
Oceanes in Shelley’s poem appear at the 
right as watching beside Prometheus. 
The figure shows the plaster model of 
Prometheus which Mr. Perry began and 
finished during the summer of 1906. His 
intention is to execute this group in mar- 
ble and exhibit the same at the Paris 
Salon in 1907. The nymphs are to be life 
size and the Prometheus colossal. Mr. 
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H. B. IRVING. 

Perry’s previous work includes “Nep- 
tune’s Fountain” at the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington. 

The exhibition of early and modern 
American, English, Welsh and Conti- 
nental book plates belonging to the well- 
known collector, Henry Blackwell, took 
place last month in one of the Brooklyn 
department stores. The collection, mount- 
ed on individual mounts, about which 
Mr. Blackwell has repeatedly written in 
Ex Libris Journals, comprises some 10,- 
000 specimens, many of which Mr. Black- 
well has not previously shown. The 
leading book plate engravers were rep- 
resented very fully, and the collection at- 
tracted wide, popular attention. 


ed 
The Drama 
Altho it cannot be said that we 
have, in this country at least, a 
dramatic revival, still it is apparent 


that the drama is becoming continu- 
ally a more important factor of in- 
tellectual and esthetic life in America. It 
has not ceased to be regarded by the 
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public merely as an amusement, nor have 
the plays as a whole become less frivol- 
ous and vulgar, but while such plays be- 
come more numerous and popular there 
have been added those of a higher order, 
appealing to more discriminating audi- 
tors. That such plays are not more 
often presented and better patronized is 
not so much for lack of a public which 
would appreciate them as it is because 
they are lost in the clamorous crowd of 
trashy plays, even more than the novels 
worth reading are lost among the trashy 
ones. It is possible to ascertain pretty 
definitely from the book reviews in repu- 
table periodicals what books one cares to 
read, but dramatic criticism in this coun- 
try is more erratic and unreliable. It is 
hard to find from the columns of per- 
sonal gossip, of unceasing facetiousness 
or of unlimited laudation, just what 
plays are worth seeing and why. But 
even those who live where they cannot 
go to the theater often have an interest 
in knowing this, just as they have an in- 
terest in knowing what is going on in 
other fields of art. Besides, as we get 
more mobile there are not so many peo- 
ple who do not spend a few days in some 
large city during the season, and to them 
it is of special importance to know 
how they can make most profitable 
use of their time. That is why once a 
month we discuss briefly some of the 
plays appearing in New York, picking 
out only those that we regard as worthy 
of the attention of our readers, because 
of their excellence, novelty or signifi- 
cance. 

For three of the most interesting 
events of the opening season, one of 
which at least is also a popular success, 
we are indebted to Mr. Henry Miller, 
who has put upon the stage “The Great 
Divide,” “Pippa Passes” and “Hedda 
Gabler.” The first of these, which 
should have kept its more appropriate 
title of “The Sabine Woman,” is written 
by William Vaughn Moody, and it is suf- 
ficiently distinguished from other Amer- 
ican plays by the fact that it is good lit- 
erature. It should be published so as to 
reach a wider audience and give those 
who have seen it a chance to refer to 
some of its fine lines. Two acts are in ; 
Arizona, in an older and wilder day than 
ours, and the final act, in Milford Cor- 
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ners, Mass., giving dramatic contrast, if 
not dramatic unity. We do not know 
whether it was suggested by “The Vir- 
ginian” and “The Squaw Man,” “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and other pop- 
ular Wild West plays, but if so, Mr. 
Moody has bettered his instruction, as 
“The Great Divide” is the greatest 
drama of them all in psychological inter- 
est, while not inferior to any in action 
and characterization. Margaret Anglin 
retains her place in the first rank of emo- 
tional actresses, and Henry Miller pre- 
sents a finished and careful study of the 
“unfinished specimen” of manhood. His 
pain and passion are often inarticulate, 
but that is strictly in character; and in 
the last act he atones for his former si- 
lence by the burst of speech in which he 
voices his love and sorrow. This manly, 
tho belated, wooing of his wife is a re- 
markable passage in the play and a bit of 
really distinguished acting. 

The play begins as a melodrama and 
then turns into a problem. Its opening 
scene is grossly improbable and the re- 
sulting situation equally so. Western 
men, even of the lowest type, are not de- 
void of chivalry toward women, and New 
England girls, even of the strictest, are 
not entirely irrational in regard to keep- 
ing promises. But the delicacy and re- 
straint of the acting obliterates these 
crudities of construction. 

The staging of “Pippa Passes” is a 
noteworthy artistic triumph, because it 
has usually been held that the poem is 
unactable, but it seems that all that was 
needed to make it practicable was a man- 
ager and cast with good taste and high 
aspirations. Whether it is “a stage play” 
or not, it is something better, and in al- 
most all parts it is improved by being 
transferred from the book to the boards. 
Browning’s verse is much less difficult to 
follow when properly spoken than when 
read. It is really more natural in its 
form and better adapted to dramatic de- 
livery than Shakespeare’s. Pippa’s mono- 
logs at the beginning and end were given 
with exquisite simplicity by Miss Mabel 
Taliaferro, and the contrast is finely 
marked between the joy and anticipation 
of the morning of her one holiday of the 
year and the lassitude and discourage- 
ment which come upon the little silk- 
winder as she goes to bed at night with- 
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out knowing that she has helped or influ- 
enced any one, but with a pathetic faith 
yy the day had not been wasted after 
all. 
“This morning’s hymn half promised when I 
rose! 

True in some sense or other,.I suppose.” 

Her clear-voiced song, 

“God’s: in his heaven 
All’s right with the world!” 

throws a beam of pure white light into 
the darkened room where Sebald and 
Ottima carouse, shows Jules his duty 
toward his unwitting bride, and strength- 
ens Monsignor to resist temptation, and 
by so doing saves herself from the toils 
closing around her. Mrs. Le Moyne 
and William Beach took the parts of 
Monsignor and the Intendant in the last 
act better than Ottima and Sebald in the 
first. The only scene which dragged was 
that in the sculptor’s studio, where even 
the slight action indicated by the poet, 
such as the smashing of the models, was 
omitted. But Miss Alice Lewisohn, who 
made her first appearance as Phene, took 
the part beautifully. 

Bernard Shaw’s new play for America 
this season is “Czesar and Cleopatra,” in 
which Mr. Forbes-Robertson and Miss 

















Geraldine Farrar as Juliette. 
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Gertrude Elliott play the title réles. As 
this is one of Mr. Shaw’s “plays for 
Puritans,” it does not contain certain ob- 
jectionable features abounding in “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” and “Man and 
Superman.” In fact, there is no love 
motive at all in the play, good, bad or in- 
different, except that of the sacred white 
Egyptian cat for a black desert pussy. 
Yet “Czsar and Cleopatra” is thoroly 
Shawesque, and nobody in the cosmos 
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his best and his worst. Mr. Robertson, 
who is one of our greatest actors in both 
comedy and tragedy, is marvelously 
good here, and Miss Elliott is almost his 
equal. The play is staged beautifully 
and sumptuously, and it should have a 
long run in this country. We recom- 
mend it to our readers. 

William Gillette, the actor-playwright, 
in his comedy drama entitled “Clarice,” 
gave a carefully finished and sympa- 

















From “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Characters from left to right: Wilmer Dame, “Snout”; 


William 


Gilmore, “Snug”; Annie Russell, “Puck”; John Bunny, “Bottom”; Thomas Coffin Cooke, “Quince.” 


but Mr. Shaw could have written it. As 
might be expected, it makes profane all 
that is sacred in classical history, and 
turns Roman heroes into matter-of-fact 
personages who do and say the most un- 
expected things... It is needless to say 
_ that there is plenty of humor in every act 
and scene; nevertheless it will call forth 
some surprise when we say that the play 
abounds in many climaxes of genuine 
and lofty grandeur. In fine, in “Cesar 
and Cleopatra” Mr. Shaw has done both 


thetic performance at the Garrick. The 
play is a pyschological study of the 
dawning and development of love, in 
which Mr. Gillette has chosen a vehicle 
of expression strikingly in contrast with 
his previous dramatic compositions, but 
one in which his success is not less pro- 
nounced. Mr. Gillette is masterly in his 
use of expression ynaccompanied with 
words, and moments, which to a less 
capable artist would be exceedingly try- 
ing, if not painful, are with him full of 
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the eloquence of silence. His sentiment 
is subtle and very charming; never 
mawkish. Love making is a very seri- 
ous business and he makes it so. 
“Clarice” is interesting, if not great. 

“Nurse Marjorie” is the latest of Israel 
Zangwill’s plays to be produced in New 
York. It is a charming Irish story, full 
of brogue, puns, kindliness and love- 
making. A rich young Irish duchess, 
weary of a life of luxury, takes to the 
profession of trained nurse, and, incog- 
nito, nurses a Member of Parliament— 
the rising young leader of the people’s 
party—in his convalescence from an 
operation. He, of course, falls in love 
with her for herself alone, but it takes 
him to the very last act to find out what 
a prize he has won. As in his other 
plays, Mr. Zangwill cannot help descend- 
ing to unnecessary buffoonery in the 
wrong places, but for all that “Nurse 
Marjorie” igs wholesome, witty and worth 
while. Miss Eleanor Robson, who, with 
the exception of Maud Adams, is the 
most winsome American actress, was 
most charming in her part, and deserves 
every praise she is receiving. The cast 
is uneven, but satisfactory. 

The latest of the Western plays that 
are now being produced on the Amer- 
ican stage in such numbers is “The 
Three of Us,” by Rachel Crothers. But, 
strange to say, there are no alkali plains, 
no cowboys, no prairies and no Indians 
in this play, tho one log cabin is deco- 
rated with Indian baskets and Navajo 
blankets. “The Three of Us” is a sort 
of “Old Homestead” planted in a West- 
ern mining camp. Perhaps its most 
noteworthy feature is the unique ending 
of the third act, wherein Miss Carlotta 
Nillson, the heroine, when caught in a 
compromising position with the villain 
by her lover, gives both her lover and the 
villain a piece of her mind, instead of 
marrying the latter. Miss Nillson is ex- 
cellently supported, especially by a 
young actor who plays her fool boy 
brother. “The Three of Us” is to be 
recommended from every standpoint. 

“The Chorus Lady” is not, as its title 
might imply, a frivolous musical bur- 
lesque, but is a highly proper and moral 
melodrama of stage life despite its back- 
ground of racing stables, greenrooms 
and champagne suppers. Rose Stahl as 


The Chorus Lady, who risks her own 
reputation to save her sisters, is the very 
slangy but up-to-date daughter of poor 
but respectable Irish parents. The play 
is somewhat hackneyed in theme, but 
freshly and cleverly worked out, and 
holds the audience’s attention from start 
to finish. Its genuine American humor 
and essential goodness will interest all 
except the ultra-fastidious. 

A cordial reception was given to a 
new play by Channing Pollock and Avery 
Hopwood entitled “Clothes,”. which was 

















WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY, 
Author of “The Great Divide.” 


put on in September at the Manhattan. 
The world, with its strife after social 
recognition, its individual ambitions and, 
of course, something of its wickedness, 
has been the inspiration of “Clothes,” and 
the movement flits across the mimic stage 
in a manner that is technically delight- 
ful. Mr. Pollock gathers one additional 
feather. 

During the last two years we have re- 
peatedly called attention to the fact that 
the best acting of the best plays was to 
be found not in the fashionable theaters 
on Broadway, but in a cheap hall on the 
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East Side rented by a little company of 
Russian actors. Now the star of this 
company, Mme. Alla Nasimoff, or Nasi- 
mova, as she now gives it, has learned 
English, and has made her appearance in 
“Hedda Gabler,” under the direction of 
Mr. Miller. As this is the most familiar 
—or, rather, the least unfamiliar—of the 
Ibsen plays, it is regrettable that she did 
not take her equally great réle of Hilda in 
“The Master Builder,’ or even Regina 
in “Ghosts.” But her Hedda is interest- 
ing as a novel view of Ibsen’s most com- 
plex feminine character. 

Those who hold that immigrants will 
supply an artistic element much needed 
in our national life will find evidence in 
support of their theory in the history of 
the drama in New York. Besides Ma- 
dame Nasimova, we have received from 
the East Side Bertha Kalich, a Yiddish 
actress of great talent, who appeared last 
year in Maeterlinck’s “Mona Vanna” 
and this season in “The Kreutzer So- 
nata.” This is a play of Jewish life in 
Russia and America by the veteran play- 
wright, Jacob Gordin, sometimes called 
“the Yiddish Shakespeare.” The appel- 
lation is not quite so absurd as it sounds, 
for there is something Shakespearean in 
the way he mingles farce and tragedy 
and in the naive handling of strong emo- 
tions. Both these features are, however, 
toned down in the English version to suit 
the more sophisticated taste of Broadway 
audiences. Miss Blanche Walsh essayed 
the same play, but not with the same 
success, 

In Shakespearean drama we have had 
Robert Mantell’s creditable repertory, of 
which “King Lear” is the most attractive, 
because one rarely has a chance to see 
this play. The new Astor Theater was 
opened with “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in which the ingenious con- 
trivances of the modern stage were em- 
ployed in a way that would have made 
the former manager of the Globe Thea- 
ter, London, regret that he did not live 
two hundred years later, when the scenes 
he dreamed of could be more effectively 
presented to auditors not endowed with 
his power of imagination. With Puck 


-(Miss Annie Russell) and the other 
fairies flying thru the air and lighting 
on boughs, and with a swarm of odd 
little brownies to fill the wood scenes and 
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with a sufficiently funny Bottom (John 
Bunny), the play went off very well, the 
only conspicuous fault being the absurd 
intrusion of a skirt dance of the vulgarest 
type. 

After an interval of ten years “Cymbe- 
line” is reproduced again in America. 
Altho affording individual roles for good 
actors, it is deservedly one of the least 
important of Shakespeare’s plays and its 
theme is such as to appeal more to an 
Elizabethan than to a Rooseveltian au- 
dience. Viola Allen, as Imogen, sug- 
gested Julia Marlowe—at a distance. 
The rest of the cast were colorless. The 
whole production does not compare, char- 
acter by character, or cast by cast, with 
the Marlowe-Sothern troupe. The best 
thing that can be said of it is that the 
costumes and scenery are beautiful and 
costly, even if they may not be true to 
British archeology. 

Mr. H. B. Irving and his London com- 
pany gave a varied repertory, poetry and 
prose, melodrama and comedy, historical 
and modern. Of these the only one of 
importance was Stephen Phillips’s poet- 
ical drama, ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,” which 
was presented with excellent taste in 
color, grouping and rhythm. The story 
of the unfortunate lovers, which for 
seven hundred years has touched the 
hearts of men, has not in this latest form 
lost its power, and Mr._Irving’s melan- 
choly face and powerful voice are well 
suited to the part of the Tyrant of Rimini. 
It was probably a disadvantage to him 
that one has constantly in mind a com- 
parison with his distinguished father, 
whom he strongly resembles, but does 
not consciously imitate. Mr. Irving has 
a personality and talent of his own, but 
in reproducing his father’s réles he has 
not a free chance to develop them. His 
wife, who plays with him under the name 
of Dorothea Baird, strikingly resembles 
Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel in face and 
form. She takes her parts with grace 
and propriety, if not with distinction. 
The plays selected were not very well 
adapted to the American taste. Charles 
Reade’s “The Lyons Mail” is a lurid 
melodrama some thirty years out of fash- 
ion. “King Rene’s Daughter,” in which 
Miss Baird took the part of the blind girl 
who receives her sight, contains some 
genuine poetry. “Charles the First” is a 


























lifeless pageant. There is no illusion; 
the gilding and the paint show thru. 
“Markheim,” adapted from the sketch by 
R. L. Stevenson, gives him a chance for 
some very powerful effects when he is 
confronted by his double in the old curi- 
osity shop after the murder of the dealer. 
But, really, what took best with his audi- 
ence was a trivial French play, “Mauri- 
cette,” in which both Mr. Irving and 
Miss Baird did some very clever comedy 
acting. 

Both of the leading British writers of 
society plays, Arthur W. Pinero and 
Henry Arthur Jones, are represented this 
season by good specimens of their work. 
“His House in Order” is not one of 
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fective. Miss Doris Keane deserves espe- 
cial commendation for a difficult part well 
done. Mr. Richard Bennett has been so 
long identified with comedy réles that he 
cannot altogether adapt himself to the 
very serious part he has to play in this 
drama. Or perhaps the fault is with the 
audience, that has been so accustomed to 
laugh at him that it does it still and in the 
wrong places, 

The only redeeming feature of “The 
Prince of India,” a drama founded on 
General Lew Wallace’s book of the same 
name, are the elaborate stage pictures 
and the original music composed es- 
pecially for it by Professor Parker, of 
Yale, tho unfortunately it was frequently 

















The City Room. Stage Setting from “The Stolen Story,” by Jesse Lynch Williams. 


Pinero’s great plays, but shows his ad- 
mirable stagecraft, and, with the ever 
popular John Drew in a prominent, tho 
not a star, réle, is a decided success. The 
“sainted Annabel,” really the central fig- 
ure, is present only in spirit, and her un- 
masking is the theme of the play. Miss 
Margaret Illington is not temperament- 
ally fitted to the part of Nina, and does 
not make the most of it. 

In “The Hypocrites” Mr. Jones strikes 
a deeper note than his rival, and the play 
is the strongest and best he has yet pro- 
duced. Its theme is much the same as 
Ibsen’s “Pillars of Society,” and for once 
Broadway applauds sound morals and 
moral heroism as the Bowery does. The 
company is excellent, and the acting not 
often exaggerated, but is natural and ef- 


drowned in the mock heroics, shrieks and 
howls of the motley players and the 
higlety-piglety chorus. To one who has 
not read “The Prince of India,” the plot 
would be almost unintelligible. The play 
is not well acted, and in no spot from be- 
ginning to end stirs the emotions of the 
discriminating theater-goer. The scen- 
ery and costumes, however, are all that 
money can buy. Despite all this, the 
“Prince of India” will undoubtedly ap- 
peal to a large percentage of the “ground- 
lings.” 

There are some men who possess the 
ability of doing the most commonplace 
things in such a manner as to gild them 
with a humorous veneer. This quality 
is possessed by Sam Bernard in an ex- 
traordinary degree. _He manifests his 
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ability to be humorous in all of the me- 
diums in which he has appeared. He 
does this again in his present musical 
farce “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer.” 
Another equally if not more amusing 
musical comedy is “The Red Mill.” A 
more fun-provoking and versatile brace 
of comedians will be hard to find than 
Dayid Montgomery and Fred A. Stone, 
who share the honors in this production. 
Their songs, dances, acrobatic feats and 
antics are all sui generis, as a crowded 
house every night attests. Of course, the 
* play as a play does not merit serious con- 
sideration, but it will cure any case of 
“the blues.” 

“The Stolen Story” is a stage amplifi- 
cation of Jesse Lynch Williams’s bit of 
magazine fiction of the same name. The 
second and fourth acts, which reveal the 
true inwardness of the “making up” and 
the “going to press” of a great daily 
paper, are worth going far to see. The 
other acts are commonplace and the plot 
of the story from beginning to end is 
amateurish and not sufficiently obvious to 
the audience. Otherwise “The Stolen 
Story” gives promise of a new American 
playwright of considerable ability. 

In “The Genius” Mr. Goodwin has an 
opportunity to show his dry humor and 
farcical foolery. In serious moments we 
fancy a falling off in sincerity and 
dramatic power. Of course the play has 
few such moments, and our memory of 
Mr. Goodwin’s work of a decade ago 
may over-emphasize his then earnest and 
restrained feeling, but we think not. His 
art may have gained in ease, but it has 
not in truth. The play is farce-comedy, 
with the emphasis on the first syllable of 
the compound. An “Art Syndicate” is 
an idea not without originality, and the 
situations are worked out cleverly 
enough, altho the lines are not particu- 
larly witty. , 

“The Shulamite” is worthy of notice 
as a strong, tho not an agreeable, play, 
its sadness lightened by no touch of hu- 
mor. It is a tragedy of an isolated Boer 
farm in South Africa, reminding one of 
Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
Farm,” tho it is taken from a different 
novel. Simeon Krillet, the old Boer 
farmer, has absorbed from his constant 
reading of the Old Testament only its 
cruelty, and ruins the happiness of the 
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household by his determination to be the 
head of it, using the sambok on the Kaf- 
fir girl and even his young and dearly 
beloved wife until she is driven to re- 
bellion. Mr. Edward Mawson throws 
himself completely into the character of 
the Boer patriarch and Miss Lena Ash- 
well, as the wife, shows great tragic 
power. 
J 


The Season’s Promise 


Between now and next May there will 
be in Manhattan Borough alone about 
two hundred orchestral concerts of the 
first class, given- by local and visiting 
organizations. The veteran, but sturdy, 
New York Philharmonic Society will be 
led to new victories in this, its sixty- 
fifth, season by Vassili Safonoff, the 
fiery Russian, who in each of the last 
three seasons made a deeper impression 
than any other of the Philharmonic’s vis- 
iting conductors from oversea. Mr. 
Safonoff has been engaged for three 
years, thruout which he will not be 
heard with any other orchestra. Mr. 
Sam Franko, who spent the summer in 
Europe, has returned with a new col- 
lection of antique gems of the music of 
other days of the kind his concerts with 
his American Symphony Orchestra have 
made popular here in recent seasons. 
Besides those of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, there will be visits from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Mr. Fritz 
Scheel and the Pittsburg Orchestra un- 
der Mr. Emil Paur. 

The soloists engaged to appear with 
these orchestras, and who also will be 
heard in concerts and recitals of their 
own, present an imposing array. Among 
the pianists Paderewski is announced, 
but, alas, for only one concert, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; Moriz 
Rosenthal, who comes to make an ex- 
tensive tour after an absence of eight 
years, has already begun to astound all 
hearers by his prodigious feats of 
technic; Josef Lhévinne, the brilliant 
young Russian pianist, who was the mu- 
sical discovery of last year, has returned 
to spend the greater part of the winter 
here; Ossip Gabrilowitsch is another 
Russian pianist who is come to us again, 
and Rafael Joseffy, Mme. Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and others resident in Amer- 
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ica will be heard in the course of the 
season. A small army of violinists will 
be led by César Thomson, the Belgian, 
who has not visited America since 1895: 
Alexander Petschnikoff, Hugo Heerman 
and Miss Maud Powell. There will be 
other instrumental soloists in plenty, and 
scores of singers will interpret the songs 
of the lyric masters. 

The Kneisel, Olive Mead, Boston 
Symphony, Flonzaley, Marum, Kalten- 
born, Mannes and Dannreuther string 
quartets and the Margulies Trio will see 
to it that chamber music is not neglected. 
The Musical Art Society will provide its 
usual excellent concerts of a capella mu- 
sic. The Oratorio Society will sing 
Gabriel Pierne’s “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” Handel’s “Messiah” and Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “The Apostles” and “The 
Kingdom.” 

Besides the veteran Saint-Saéns sev- 
eral younger composers of more or less 
eminence in Europe are to visit our 
shores, among them S. Coleridge Tay- 
lor, the only negro who has ever attain- 
ed to wide fame as a writer of music, 
who comes from England; Reynaldo 
Hahn, Leoncavallo and Puccini, the 
Italian opera writers, and the Russian, 
Alexander Scriabine, who has written 
some entrancingly beautiful pianoforte 
pieces. 

All in all, this will be one of the most 
fruitful seasons of music the city and the 
country has ever known. 


a 
Boston’s New Conductor 


With its concerts in Carnegie Hall on 
November 8 and 10 the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra began its twenty-first 
season in New York. These concerts 
were especially noteworthy, because they 
introduced to this public Dr. Karl Muck, 
the new conductor of the orchestra, who 
has come from the Vienna Philharmonic 
and the Royal Opera at Berlin to lead 
the Boston music makers for one year. 

Dr. Muck is tall, rather thin and angu- 
lar; is dignified and reserved in manner. 
His strong, smooth face, almost ascetic 
in outline, impresses one at first glance 
with a sense of inexorable sternness. But 
one who watches him at close range sees 
presently that he has the saving grace of 
good humor. He takes keen delight in 
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his work and he is ever ready to encour- 
age the men under him by prompt recog- 
nition of their good work. From the mo- 
ment he takes his stand before the or- 
chestra he is all for the music in hand. 
The audience, apparently, is forgotten. 
His appeal is wholly to his players, and 
that appeal is direct, explicit, compelling. 
The effect upon the audience comes thru 
the ear alone. He knows the effect he 
wants, and he gets it. All that he does is 
marked by intellectual force and author- 
ity. He thinks about his art, and he ana- 
lyzes every measure he plays; but he is 
not unmindful of the sensuous charm of 
music. If there are hidden beauties he 
is likely to find them. If there be elo- 
quence, emotional fire, martial pomp, he 
will not be loath to give these things ut- 
terance. In place of the cherry-stone- 
carving niceties of his predecessor, we 
are likely to get from the unsurpassed 
Boston Orchestra all the dash and fire 
and spirit of which its members are capa- 
ble when their enthusiasm is not too ruth- 
lessly curbed. And the prospect is good. 

Dr. Karl Muck was born at Wirzburg 
on October 22d, 1859. He appeared in 
public as a pianist at the age of eleven, 
his father, an accomplished amateur mui- 
sician, having given him his first lessons 
in violin and pianoforte playing and in 
counterpoint. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Leipsic, and re- 
ceived his degree of Ph. D. from Leipsic 
in ¥88o0 for special studies in philosophy, 
classic philology and tiie history of music. 
In that year also, having continued his 
musical studies at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory as a pupil of E. F. Richter and Karl 
Reinecke, he made his first appearance as 
a professional pianist. But he was de- 
termined to be a conductor, and within 
the year left Leipsic to be chorus director 
at the Stadt Theater in Zurich. Since 
that time he-has held posts as conductor 
of opera and of symphony concerts at 
Salzburg, Brunn, Graz, Prague, Vienna 
and Berlin. He has appeared as guest 
conductor in many other European cities, 
has been since 1894 the conductor of the 
Silesian Music Festivals, and has con- 
ducted performances of ‘‘Parsifal” at 
Bayreuth since 1901. His absence this 
year from the Royal Opera at Berlin is 
thru the special permission of the Em- 
peror William, 
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Other Orchestras 


The season of orchestral concerts in 
New York was opened on Saturday even- 
ing, November 3d, by the first concert of 
the series of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
in Carnegie Hall. At this concert Dr. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the dean of French 
composers, made his first appearance in 
America, and received, as he himself said, 
“the greatest demonstration of his life.” 
Concerning Dr. Saint-Saéns and his mu- 
sic THE INDEPENDENT will have some- 
thing more to say later than the present 
space permits. Mr. Damrosch has 
enlarged the orchestra’s string choir this 
year, and the result is a gratifying im- 
provement in tonal strength and euphony. 
He already had in the wind choirs some 
of the finest instrumentalists in the coun- 


try, and the band as now constituted pos- 
sesses splendid qualities. Mr. Damrosch 
himself is growing in musicianship. Any 
one who can have the privilege of hear- 
ing the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
either in New York or on its travels, 
should miss no opportunity of doing so. 

The Russian Symphony Society, 
which has now become a firmly estab- 
lished institution in the musical life of 
the metropolis, began its fourth season 
auspiciously with a concert in Carnegie 
Hall on November 15th, when Mr. 
Modest Altschuler, its energetic and 
skillful young conductor, gave a spirit- 
ed performance of Tchaikowsky’s sixth 
symphony, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s fascinat- 
ing “Caucasian Sketches” and an inter- 
esting new “Scene de Ballet” by Glaz- 
ounoff. 


Football Safe and Sane 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 


{[Mr. Reeve is a recent graduate of Princeton and has always taken a great interest in 
football and has collected valuable statistics about the game. We are glad to print his ar- 
ticle this week, between the two greatest football matches of the season.—Epiror. ] 


ularly and physiologically. It is a 

game more truly American than 
the “old football” of 1905. It is “yel- 
low.” Every play brings the bleachers 
to its feet, for the new game is sensa- 
tional in the extreme, and, unlike the old 
football, the bleachers see almost every 
play. ‘Establishing the neutral zone has 
enabled the spectator to get his eye on 
the ball at the start before it is snapped. 
The ten-yard rule, long passes forward 
or to either end, the “on-side” kick, and 
frequent punting enable him to keep his 
eye on it. The day of the old hammer- 
and-tongs style of close play, which even 
the officials scarcely could follow until 
the play was over, is gone, and in its 
place open play of the most pronounced 
sort has come. 

The first consideration, however, in the 
eyes of the reformers is whether the 
game is safer or not. A year ago the 
anti-football agitation began to assume 
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definite proportions.~© The argument, 
then, was that mass play was the cause 
of most of the evils of the game—both 
the injuries and the uninteresting style 
of play. President Roosevelt took up the 
reform of the game, and, in order to save 
it, said to those who would have abol- 
ished it: “I have no sympathy whatever 
with the overwrought sentimentality 
which would keep a young man in cotton 
wool.” On the other hand, there was no 
reason for sympathy with the over- 
wrought brutality which put a young 
man in sterilized cotton. “Open the 
play,” said the apologists of football, 
“and there will be fewer injuries.” 

How has the new game worked in the 
matter of injuries? To put it in a sen- 
tence, fatal injuries are 80 per cent. fewer 
and non-fatal injuries are far less serious 
and one-third less frequent. 

At the opening of the season of 1905 I 
placed an order with a newspaper clip- 
ping bureau for all accounts of deaths 
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and injuries on the football field. The 
result was appalling. From the opening 
of the season to November 10 there were 
fifteen deaths, almost one every other 
day, and eighty-two injuries. The rec- 
ord for the season was twenty-two deaths 
and ninety-six serious injuries. 

This year I have placed the same order 
with a clipping bureau. In neither case, 
of course, can it be supposed that-the rec- 
ord obtained. is complete. It is, however, 
the only method of getting at the facts 
at all. Furthermore, it is entirely reason- 
able to suppose that the record of 1906 is 
even more complete than that of 1905, 
since newspapers must naturally have had 
a keener nose for football accident news 
after the long agitation of last winter, At 
any rate, whatever inaccuracy exists in 
this source of information ought to tend 
to disappear when twoyears are taken 
merely for purposes of comparison rather 
than of record. 

The tabulation of the returns for 1906 
up to November 10 shows three deaths 
directly due to football in the United 
States and fifty-four injuries, series as 
well as trifling. Football is not yet a par- 
lor game, but it is no longer deadly. 

First of all, the character of the acci- 
dents has changed, and with it their seri- 
ousness. There has been a slight increase 
in accidents due to tackling, a large de- 
crease in the more dangerous accidents 
of piling of players on top of each other, 
and of heavy moving masses of men. The 
broken collar-bone and broken leg has 
increased slightly in number; the serious 
internal injuries, concussion of the brain, 
and dangerous injuries to the spine have 
almost disappeared. 

Take the comparative record for proof. 
Broken collarbones increased from seven 
to nine; broken legs from six to eight, 
altho sprained ankles were reported only 
twice in 1906 to three times in 1905. Bad 
face wounds were reported once each 
year, fractured ankles twice. Wrenched 
hips were reported once in each year. 
The only other form of accident that 
showed an increase in 1906 worth noting 
over I905 ‘was seven twisted knees 
against five. 

In the accidents more or less attendant 
on mass play, however, the comparison 
is striking. Concussion of the brain de- 
creased from four to two cases, while 
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three men each year were described as 
“kicked in the head.” Three were in- 
jured seriously in the spine in 1905, and 
none in 1906. There were five seri- 
ous “internal injuries” in 1905 against 
none in 1906, while the injuries that in 
1905 were described merely as “serious” 
without details, to the number of thirteen, 
were so described in 1906 in only one 
case. 

Three arms were broken in 1905 
against two in 1906; four shoulders dis- 
located against none. Broken ribs ‘fig- 
ured three times last year, not once this. 
Four broken noses against two is another 
good record of this year. Three broken 
jaws, two eyes gouged out, one player 
bitten and another knocked unconscious 
three times in the same game are proud 
records of 1905 that 1906 did not dupli- 
cate. Two broken fingers this year may 
be balanced against two broken hands 
last year. 

Three broken shoulder blades, two 
cases of water on the knee and a case of 
ruptured intestines occurred in 1905, and 
none at all in 1906. This year had three 
leg bruises of a minor character, one in- 
jured knee, two backs bruised, one player 
“dazed,” one breastbone fractured, one 
elbow dislocated, and one player “laid 
up,” specific instances of injuries which 
last year did not have, most of them be- 
ing of a not very serious character. 

It is still a gruesome list, but the im- 
provement is evident. The apparently 
irresistible desire to do the opposing team 
some serious bodily injury, that inspired 
players last year, has evidently given 
place to a more sportsmanlike desire to 
play a clean game for the game’s sake. 
Mayhem on the football field is no longer 
permissible. 

The improvement is even more strik- 
ing when the fatalities are considered. 
Last year two players died from “internal 
injuries” resulting from kicks in the 
stomach, two died from “fractured 
skulls,” two from “dislocation of the 
spine,” one from an abscess on the brain, 
one from the bursting of a blood vessel, 
one died from blood poisoning, one from 
intercranial hemorrhage, one from cere- 
bral hemorrhage, one from subdural hem- 
orrhage, one from meningitis, and a girl 
from peritonitis. 

This year it seemed at the start as if 
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the record of 1905 was about to be du- 
plicated. Hardly had the season started 
when John Powell Kennedy, nineteen 
years of age, captain of the Lawrence- 
ville team (New Jersey), was killed by 
the rupture of a blood vessel in the head 
as the result of striking the ground after 
a hard tackle. The next fatality, how- 
ever, did not occur until October 13, 
nearly a month later, when Charles F. 
Surdam, nineteen years old, of Morris- 
town, N, J., right halfback on the High 
School team, broke his neck by missing 
a tackle. 
vember 10, James Curtis, twenty-five 
years of age, died from internal injuries 
received in a game at Great Falls, Mon. 

These are the only fatalities of the 
season in the United States. ‘Two oc- 
curred in Canada, but as Canadian sta- 
tistics did not figure at all in last year’s 
record it was not thought fair to include 
them in the record of the present year, 
especially as one of the accidents was 
in a game of Rugby, the game, by the 
way, that we were asked last year to sub- 
stitute for football. The deaths were 
those of Cameron Paulin, twenty-one 
years old, at Toronto, who fractured his 
skull in practice, and E. Glinn Ellis, 
twenty-one, also of Toronto, who was 
kicked in the head. . 

Two other deaths occurred on the 
football field this season, but.as both of 
them were from heart failure and no in- 
jury was received it would not be fair to 
include them. They might just as read- 
ily have, occurred in tennis or golf— 
perhaps more readily in some other 
sports, such as rowing or track events. 
One was Lewis A. Crisler, of Paulding, 
O., right end on Ohio Wesleyan, who 
fell dead while running out on the field 
to catch a punt, and the other was Leon- 
ard Hammerle, of Pittsburg, who also 
fell dead on the field without having re- 
ceived any injury at all from the play 
other than of overexhaustion. 

These cases serve to call attention to 
the fact that a man with a weak heart 
should never indulge in violent exer- 
cise. The deaths of two players from 
overstrain should warn the university 
and school authorities of the necessity of 
taking some precautions to prevent 
young men, physically unfit, from join- 
ing in such games. When a young man 
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dies from heart failure, either during or 
after a game, it is perfectly clear that 
he was not in a physical condition to 
get benefit from that particular form of 
exercise, and it ought to be possible in 
most cases for a careful medical exam- 
ination to discover this fact before, not 
after, the terrible tragedy. 

It may be objected, however, that all 
these cases should be counted in making 
a comparison between the two years. 
Granting even that contention the record 
of 1906 is still at least 50 per cent. bet- 
ter than that of 1905. 

As was the case last year, there were 
no fatal accidents in any of the big uni- 
versities where football is most highly 
developed and played hardest. Injuries 
have been fewer at Harvard than last 
year, with nothing to speak of at Prince- 
ton except one in the West Point game, 
while there have not been many injuries 
at Yale and only one that can be looked 
on as serious—and that rather as injur- 
ing the strength of Yale’s team than as 
being a “serious matter for the player. 
In most cases the injured players were 
back again in the game in a few days. 

“The enemies of football,” says the 
Cornell Sun, “point each year to the 
number of deaths attributable to this 
game as the main point of difference be- 
tween it and other sports. They do not 
seem to realize that other sports intro- 
duce the element of danger also and 
probably to as great degree. For in- 
stance, the figures collected by the 
Brooklyn Citizen regarding the number 
of baseball deaths in the East alone this 
year would seem to indicate that base- 
ball, contrary to the popular belief, is a 
far more dangerous pastime than foot- 
ball. Twelve baseball players were 
killed during the last season thru actual 
participation in the game. Besides this, 
a dozen spectators were killed. This 
list is larger than the Eastern football 
casualties of last year.” 

Not only that, but it might now be 
added that it is four times larger than 
the list of football fatalities for the en-" 
tire country this season. The foremost 
opponent of the old game, President 
Eliot, of Harvard, after witnessing the 
game between Harvard and the Indians, 
is reported to have said: “I liked the 
game. It was an improvement over the 
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old game, decidedly. But I hope to see 
the game improved more in the future 
by additional modifications along the 
same lines as those made this year.” 
Asked if he thought brutality was de- 
creased, President Eliot was reported to 
have said: “I think it is less brutal.” 

There seems to be some doubt 
whether the new rules are responsible 
for the decreased number of injuries at 
Harvard, Coach Reid saying recently 
that the coaches had learned a few 
things regarding the causes of injuries 
thru mistakes made last year, and that 
they were not making these mistakes this 
year. “There would have been just as 
few injuries under the old game,” he 
says. 

The majority of football coaches do 
not agree with this opinion, however, tho 
they are not all enthusiastic about the 
strategic features of the new game. 
“After watching the game closely,” said 
Dr. Huchins, coach at Wisconsin, “I am 
convinced that the new rules are bene- 
ficial to the players for the reason that, 
tho they tend to increase minor injuries, 
such as broken bones and strained ten- 
dons, the percentage of fatalities will be 
decreased greatly. I believe most of the 
injuries will be broken bones and twist- 
ed knee joints. The broken bones will 
come largely from being thrown hard in 
open field running when the runner is 
tackled. The knee twists will come 
more in the end runs and other line plays 
used this year. By dropping the old style 
of line plunging the danger of fatalities 
is greatly decreased. In those plays 
when a man was called on to smash into 
the opposing line, almost like butting his 
head into a stone wall, something had to 
give way, and the result too often was 
an injury to the head er neck that was 
far more serious than broken bones and 
twisted knees. In piling up of players 
somebody was almost sure to be hurt 
and hurt badly.” 

The football coaches at Lawrenceville 
attributed the death of Captain Kennedy 
to the new rules, and indeed that was the 
case, altho such an accident was quite as 
possible under the old. But with all the 
variation in the causes of football acci- 
dents, the fatalities from hard tackles 
have not increased, while the fatalities 
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from other causes have been all but elim- 
inated. 

One main criticism that was made last 
year is still to be made this year. Young, 
unseasoned and inexperienced players 
should not be allowed to enter hard, 
gruelling games. The average age of 
those who suffered fatal injuries last 
year was eighteen. THis year two of the 
three fatal cases were of young men 
nineteen years of age and one was of a 
man of twenty-five playing on an ama- 
teur team. In only two instances were 
the players who were killed last year 
past the age of nineteen. Ages of in- 
jured players are seldom given in news- 
paper accounts of non-fatal injuries, but 
two of the broken legs this year oc- 
curred in cases of boys nine and eleven 
years of age respectively. 

Some of the most brutal and dangerous 
games this season have been preparatory 
school games, as a few instances will 
show. At a game between a military 
academy and a New York preparatory 
school in New York on November 3d, 
“the right tackle on the cadets’ team had 
his nose broken and the right half back 
on the local eleven had his back so badly 
wrenched that he had to be carried off 
the field.” Both these injuries were due 
to just the sort of football the new rules 
try to eliminate; they were survivals of 
mass play. 

Another New York high school has 
been playing a disgracefully vicious 
game. In a game on November 3d, one 
young player had “his left eye gashed 
open and his head so cut that blood 
spurted in a stream over his face.” An- 
other was “twisted -and torn as he fell 
under the pile of the human avalanche 
so that his left leg ligaments were torn.” 
The captain of the team suffered most. 
“His head was pounded into the ground 
with such force that when he was un- 
covered he was unconscious. He was 
partially brought around and was left to 
take his place on the line. He swayed 
and tumbled to his knees as the first snap 
of the ball was made. He reeled and ran 
like a blind man and then sank to the 
ground as the whistle blew which ended 
the game.” 

A week later the same school played 
again, the game being described thus: 
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“Captain went in at left end as 
was badly hurt. He later was 

shifted to ’s place as that cripple 





was put hors de combat in one of the 
fierce scrimmages. was laid out 
semiconscious and replaced. the 
fast ground gainer, had his leg nearly 
twisted off, so that his running was over 
and took his place.” 

In all these cases’ it was survival of 
mass play among young men who were 
playing to win, not for the game itself. 
The injuries were disgraceful to both op- 
ponents. It is this sort of thing that al- 
ways has and will discredit football. But 
what makes it the more discreditable now 
is that it is absolutely unnecessary, out- 
of-date, and useless. Last year before 
the season closed, ten of the best prepara- 
tory schools in the country abolished foot- 
ball. This year five have done so, only 
one because of the unfortunate working 
of the new rules. In New York a strong 
effort is being made to substitute “sock- 
er’ in the nigh schools, while in several 
Western colleges lacrosse and several 
other games are being substituted. 

If the game is to be saved the reforms 
of this year must be continued. There 
must be no reaction to mass play. First 
of all it must be certain that a player is 
both physically fit and old enough to en- 
ter the game. This is a duty that falls 
entirely on school authorities. 

A second change that must be carried 
further is in the spirit of the game. Two 
high school games and one amateur game 
in the West this year have been followed 
by riots of spectators and players. This 
is the spirit of rowdyism that makes foot- 
ball degenerate. Contrast with it the re- 
ports that before the Chicago and Perdue 
game “the two teams attended a banquet 
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with opposing players seated side by 
side” and the cordial greeting of the In- 
dians at Harvard. 

The spirit that applauds slugging and 
cheers or hisses penalties according as 
they are for or against one side must go. 
The determination to win at any cost is 
responsible for more than the best new 
rules will eradicate. After all it is only 
a football game and honor and manliness 
and fair play are better than a string of 
victories and a “mucker” reputation. 

The critics of the new game point to 
the alleged fact that there are many pen- 
alties still inflicted and “slugging” is un- 
abated. The old style of mass play put a 
premium on slugging, for it was seldom 
or never discovered, but open play brings 
the “mucker” into the limelight and for 
that reason, if for no other, it has made 
football a cleaner sport. 

Now that the end of the season has 
come with its big games the new rules 
are being tried out strategically. There 
are those who maintain that chance plays 
an overwhelming part in the new game 
when teams are evenly matched. Doubt- 
less there is much truth in the crificism, 
but it is only fair to say that chance has 
always played a large part in the game. 
Goals from the field won quite as often 
under the old as under the new rules. 

Furthermore nobody has asserted that 
the game of 1906 is the last word on foot- 
ball reform. The progress of 1907 
should be as great as that of 1906. For 
the present we can be absolutely certain 
that football is a cleaner, safer, and more 
interesting game than it has ever been 
before. To reformers as well as players 
President Roosevelt’s dictum is still ap- 
plicable: “Don’t flinch, don’t foul ; hit the 
line hard.” 

New York Ciry. . 











On the Eve of the Session 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


E are coming close upon the time 
\W when the Houses of Parliament 

are to resume their sittings. It 
is not too much to say that the adjourned 
session, which is to renew its work on 
the 23d of this month, has before it. some 
tasks of the utmost importance, and 
brings with it the threat or the promise 
of a most serious struggle between the 
hereditary and the representative cham- 
ber. That struggle will be fought out 
over the Education measure, which has 
passed the House of Commons, but has 
yet to be taken in hand by the House of 
Lords. 

The Education measure has brought 
with it much controversy, even among 
the supporters of the Liberal Administra- 
tion, and therefore invites and encour- 
ages hostile action from the House of 
Lords. Some of its clauses were strong- 
ly opposed by sincere churchmen, while 
others are utterly in opposition to the na- 
tional sentiments of Ireland and there- 
fore of the Irish National Party. Now 
if the Peers want an opportunity of 
showing what they can do in order to 
punish a Liberal Government, here, one 
would think, must be their happy chance. 
In the House of Lords the Tory peers 
have an overwhelming majority, and 
whenever they stand together they can 
reject any measure passed by the House 
of Commons. 

For myself as an outside observer of 
political affairs, a position which I have 
held for some years, I must say that I 
feel rather disposed to hope the Lords 
will press their antagonism to its utter- 
most capacity. My reason for this war- 
like wish is, however, not so much be- 
cause of my disapproval of some parts 
of the Education Bill as because of my 
disapproval of the hereditary chamber. 
If the Lords reject the Education 
measure they will bring about a crisis 
which might have the effect of render- 
ing the English public in general utterly 
impatient of the constitutional position 
occupied, the constitutional dictatorship 


exercised, by the House of Lords. Noth- 
ing could be more preposterous than the 
existence of such a power in the he- 
reditary chamber. No qualification is 
needed for a seat in that chamber other 
than to be a peer or to be raised to the 
rank of a peer by the reigning sovereign. 
The House of Lords has not lately exer- 
cised its absurd powers with great arro- 
gance and seemed, indeed, to be growing 
into some perception of the fact that the 
less it invited public attention to its do- 
ings the greater would be the chance of 
its being allowed to retain its position in 
the State. But such a position as that 
of the House of Lords ‘must ever be an 
anomaly in a constitutional and free 
country, and most of us outside observers 
might well cherish a hope that the Lords 
will provoke a struggle and so bring 
the whole question to a crisis and thence 
to the formation of a new and a better 
system. That possibility is in itself 
enough to itivest with a new and keen 
interest the opening of the adjourned 
session. 

Then there is also another question 
which has yet far deeper interest for me 
and for my countrymen all over the 
world, a question which is certain to 
come into new development with the re- 
assembling of Parliament. That is, I 
need hardly say, the question of Eng- 
land’s constitutional relations with Ire- 
land—the question of Home Rule. It 
may be taken for granted that we shall 
very soon after the reopening of Parlia- 
ment have some distinct declaration on 
this subject delivered from the Minister- 
ial benches in the House of Commons. 
I do not suppose that the Government 
will announce the resolve to bring in at 
once a measure for the granting of full 
Home Rule to Ireland—a measure carry- 
ing out the policy which the House of 
Lords prevented Mr. Gladstone from 
realizing—but I have the strongest hopes 
that the Government will declare such a 
measure to be their ultimate object and 
will describe the course by which it is to 
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be reached at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

I hear from many sources that the Irish 
Nationalists and the Irish people have 
reason to believe in the favorable disposi- 
tion of King Edward toward Ireland’s 
national claims. The confident impres- 
sion is that the King is willing to give his 
full approval to any system of legislation 
which can bring Ireland into thoro har- 
mony with the other parts of the Empire, 
just as Canada and the Australasian 
states are at present. We all know 
enough concerning the mysterious corre- 
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spondence between leading members of 
the late Tory Government and Sir An- 
tony MacDonnell on the subject of what 
is described as Devolution to feel satis- 
fied that the King distinctly encouraged 
the claims of Sir Antony to hold a con- 
trolling position in the Viceregal admin- 
istration of Ireland. That mysterious 
correspondence remains a mystery still, 
but it will probably have to be presented 
to the public soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, and in any case it is quite 
certain that the position given to Sir An- 
tony was given with the cordial approval 
of King Edward. All this is full of 
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promise for an early and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland by the restoration— 
the only way to such a settlement—of 
their National Parliament to the Irish 
people. 

Many rumors are abroad just now to 
the effect that Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has made up his mind to with- 
draw from active political life by accept- 
ing a peerage and retiring to the dull se- 
clusion of the House of Lords. I sincere- 
ly hope that these reports are mere imag- 
ination, and I cannot believe there is any 
authority for them. We all know how 
deeply Sir Henry suffered from the re- 
cent death of his most loved and loving 
wife, but he does not seem to me the 
man who could abandon himself to mere 
idleness as a relief from sorrow, and he 
could hardly find any such relief more 
readily and more congenially than in the 
following out of his active and beneficent 
public career in the House of Commons. 
The present time would seem to be espe- 
cially unsuited for the withdrawal of such 
a man from the representative chamber, 
where issues of immense importance will 
so soon have to be fought out. The law- 
making chamber—the House of Lords is 
only a law-marring chamber—will have 
every need of the guidance and the influ- 
ence of such a man as the present Prime 
Minister during several sessions to come. 
Sir Henry has ever proved himself an 
absolutely unselfish as well as a patriotic 
man, and I can hardly believe that he is 
likely to withdraw from the front of the 
battle when the struggle is only reaching 
its hight. 

The English constituencies are much 
troubled at present by the action of that 
small party of Labor members who fol- 
low the leadership of Mr. Keir Hardie. 
I have already told my readers something 
of the course taken by this party, or sec- 
tion of a party, and it is becoming more 
and more marked and conspicuous as the 
days go on. Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
followers have ceased to be mere advo- 
cates of the rights of labor, and are more 
and more loudly proclaiming themselves 
the champions of actual Socialism. Now, 
to begin with, it is not quite easy to un- 
derstand what the doctrine of Socialism 
actually professes to teach for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. That in this rude 
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world of ours there are many heavy 
grievances needlessly imposed on the toil- 
ing and the suffering workers is only too 
certain, but it is not by any means so 
certain that the promotion of the gospel 
of Socialism would help much to bring 
about a better state of things. To me it 
seems clear that the best work a Labor 
Party could do in the House of Commons 
would be to form one compact and con- 
sistent body, striving always to represent 
the claims and improve the conditions of 
the laboring populations in general, and 
this is just the work which the Keir 
Hardie party seems to me at present to 
be obstructing and endangering. As a 
sincere friend to the claims of the labor- 
ing classes I cannot but regret that any 
of their representatives in Parliament 
should have identified themselves with 
the principles of Socialism. 

I have seen with much gratification 
the announcement that the memoirs of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, written by herself, 
are to be given to the public within a 
few days by Edward Arnold. I think I 


may without rashness predict for this 


book a very wide success among the 
reading public. It is, so far as I know, 
Lady Dorothy’s first attempt at author- 
ship, altho she has always lived much in 
the society of authors and authoresses. 
Lady Dorothy Nevill has been for many 
years one of the leading figures in Lon- 
don society. It would be a disparage- 
ment to her to describe her as a leader of 
“smart society,” for the phrase “smart 
society” seems to carry with it a sug- 
gestion of pushful social ambition and 
of ostentation, while Lady Dorothy 
Nevill was born of the aristocracy, and 
felt herself therefore all the more free to 
find friendship and companionship in 
any class of life. During a great many 
years Lady Dorothy’s receptions at her 
house in the West End of London were 
among the most interesting and brilliant 
gatherings that the social life of the 
metropolis could show. As I have heard 
it expressed, everybody who was any- 
body was sure to be met at these as- 
semblings. Lady Dorothy was a strong 
Conservative in her political principles, 
but she welcomed Liberals and Radicals 
and even Irish Nationalists to her house, 
and no habitual visitor would have been 
surprised to see there at the same recep- 
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tion a prince of a royal household and 
a Labor representative from the House 
of Commons. Among her visitors were 
poets, dramatists, novelists, painters, 
sculptors, men distinguished in every 
branch of science, journalists and lead- 
ers of fashion. Arthur Balfour, lately 
the Conservative Prime Minister, was 
often among her guests, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, up to his closing days, 
was a familiar personage at her recep- 
tions. I have had the honor of her ac- 
quaintanceship, and I hope I may say of 
her friendship, for a great many years. 














LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


She is a woman of bright mental ca- 
pacity, with a quick, observant eye and 
a most genial temper. Everybody who 
knows, or wishes to know, anything of 
London society during our days will be 
sure to look out for Lady Dorothy’s 
memoirs when these come from the 
hands of the publishers. I should think 
the issue-of this book will give a new 
thrill of excitement to the warfare at 
present going on between the Times 
book club—in other words, the proprie- 
tors of the Times newspaper—and the 
British publishers. 

That fierce controversy seems to be 
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growing fiercer with every day. The 
Times apparently is anxious to create a 
sort of “trust” of its own, a “trust” in 
your American sense of the word, and 
to undersell the publishers, and, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, the authors. 
I have not gone very deeply into the 
arguments on either side, but my sympa- 
thies go naturally with the publishers 
and the authors, and because of many 
former experiences I am not much in- 
clined to follow the leadership of the 
Times on any question of public inter- 
est. 

Among literary works quite recent- 
ly published there are two at least to 
which I should like to invite the special 
attention of my American readers. One 
of these is “Social Silhouettes,” by 
George W. E. Russell, whose name I 
have ‘often had occasion to mention in 
the pages of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
book is just what its name would indi- 
cate, a study of men and women and 
manners belonging to the English life of 
today, and its pages show all the hu- 
mor, the vivacity and the keen, pene- 
trating observation which have already 
won for their author as much distinction 
in the literary world as he had acquired 
in the world of politics, when, all too 
early, according to my thinking, he 
seems to have made up his mind to with- 
draw from the House of Commons and 
from public life. George Russell be- 
longs to the great Russell family, which 
has made itself famous during successive 
generations of English history, and he 
won for himself a distinguished Parlia- 
mentary position when he held office un- 
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der Gladstone. The book is ptiblished by 
Smith, Elder & Company. 

The other book which I desire to 
recommend to American readers is call- 
ed “Stray Leaves,” and is the work of 
Herbert Paul, and is published by John 
Lane. Herbert Paul, like George Rus- 
sell, was a rising member of the House 
of Commons until his just and manly 
disapproval of the policy which brought 
about and carried on the late South 
African War drew on him the disfavor 
of his constituency at a time when the 
whole country was more or less inflamed 
with the spirit of Jingoism, and he lost 
his seat at a General Election. Unlike 
George Russell, however, he did not 
make up his mind to withdraw from 
Parliamentary life, but offered himself 
as a candidate in the place of Henry 
Labouchere, who was resigning his seat, 
and he was immediately, and I think 
very appropriately, elected as a successor 
to the brilliant and thoroly independent 
Labouchere. Herbert Paul has since his 
election been winning for hirnself a dis- 
tinguished position in Parliamentary de- 
bate as a ready, humorous and brilliant 
speaker, and I have little doubt that he 
may, if such be his desire, soon obtain 
a place in a Liberal Administration. The 
volume “Stray Leaves” ‘is a collection of 
Mr. Paul’s essays published in various 
reviews and magazines, and I think the 
whole reading public in the United 
States, as well as in England, will be 
glad that the stray leaves have been 
gathered together and formed into this 
welcome literary bouquet. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Loving Kindness 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor oF “Tuincs AS THey Are,” Etc. 


Y dog tried to bite me. I liked 
M the dog, so I kicked him lov- 
ingly in the jaw. He under- 

stood that argument. 
My grocer tried to cheat me. I liked 
the grocer; I did not kick him in the 
jaw, but I told him lovingly that I would 


not deal with him again. He understood 
that argument. 

My baby tried to slap me. I liked the 
baby, but.I did not kick her in the jaw 
or even cease to play with her. I kissed 
her lovingly on her cheek. She under- 
stood that argument. 

New Yor«K City, 
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The Call of the Blood 


THE remarkable popularity of the 
“Garden of Allah” did not depend so 
much upon the splendid literary style in 
which it is written as upon the startling 
situation and the morbid astuteness with 
which Mr. Hichens develops the psychic 
effects of such a situation upon the hu- 
man beings involved. But it is just here 
that he has failed in his new novel.* It 
is written with that charm and assurance 
which go with a masterly literary ex- 
pression, but the 
whole conception, the 
very plot upon which 
the story is founded. 
is not only artificial, 
it is lacking in orig- 
inality. 

Hermione Lester, a 
homely but brilliant 
woman, “whose chief 
distinction was that 
she had what Madame 
de Staél calls “the 
beautiful soul,” is an 
intellectual affinity of 
the French novelist, 
Emile Artois, but she 
is in love with Mon- 
sieur Delarey, a very 
handsome __ English- 
man, with no soul at 
all worth mentioning, 
merely a modest, sin- 
cerely stupid gentle- 
man. And Delarey is in love with her. 
The idea is that they complete and com- 
plement one another, and the question is 
whether this constitutes the basis of a 
natural and lasting attraction. Artois 
has his doubts, founded, as he frankly 
tells Hermione, upon the fact that, altho 
Delarey is an Englishman who has never 
seen the Island of Sicily, he is of Sicilian 
extraction, therefore of uncertain fidelity. 
And in his own private mind he adds fur- 
ther doubts upon the grounds that she is 
not only homely but older than Delarey. 
All this is written out with a minute, deli- 
cate tracery of gold-leaf thinking which 





*Tue Catt or THE Btioop. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.50, 





proves the beauty and chastity of Mr. 
Hichens’s artistic sense, but it is not suf- 
ficiently commonplace to identify the 
story at any point with real life. And 
this would not be called a literary error 
if he had sustained it to the end, but he 
plays too much into his own hands in 
developing the sequel. 

Hermione and Delarey. spend their 
honeymoon in Sicily. She, according to 
the author’s representations, continues in 
the réle of large, benignant womanliness, 
which concedes every 
delight possible to 
her young husband. 
And the young hus- 
band wastes no time 
in coming to him- 
self. from being 
an intellectually re- 
stricted, common- 
place Englishman he 
becomes an_ inspired 
Sicilian. Hermione 
does not know it, but 
the island, cloistered 
there in the sea, with 
its vineyards and 
dance and music and 
with the sky line 
dropping down like 
a diadem upon _ its 
brow, is now her rival. 


ROBERT HICHENS, Like most of her 


Author of “The Call of the Blood.” 
Harpers. 


type, she misses her 
cue with men in an 
intimate relationship, because she still re- 
garded her husband in the light of her 
own spirit rather than according to the 
realities of his nature. This is why she 


oes across the Mediterranean into Af- 


rica to nurse her friend Artois, who is 
desperately ill, and leaves Delarey with 
her rival, Sicily. And it is from this 
point that the author becomes indefinite 
and uncertain of where the tragic accent 
belongs. Soon after the departure of 
Hermione, Sicily flowers out concretely 
in the form of a young girl whom De- 
larey loves and finally ruins. On the very 
day of Hermione’s return he pays the 
forfeit of his life to the girl’s father for 
this crime. But she never suspects his 
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infidelity, and the presumption is that the 
next time she marries it will be her intel- 
lectual affinity, who is close at hand dur- 
ing these lurid details. 

But now, exactly what does Mr. 
Hichens mean in this connection by his 
title, The Call of the Blood? Does it 
signify simply that an Englishman be- 
came a Sicilian, a metamorphosis which 
he has accomplished with great charm 
and minuteness? But in that case why 
let the wife go across the sea to poultice 
another man’s stomach while the change 
was taking place? That made the whole 
thing too easy of accomplishment, besides 
adding a touch of absurdity to an other- 
wise highly refined story. Or, does this 
“call of the blood” find its definition in 
the man’s unfaithfulness? If that is the 
point, it is not well taken. A man does 
not commit adultery because his grand- 
mother was a Sicilian, but because he is 
the orphan scamp of his own moral law. 
Any blood will call the same way, once 
abandoned to the fever of passion. But 
even if this is the meaning the author 
wished to convey, the climax of his con- 
ception, why make it so easy for De- 
larey’s blood to call him by sending Her- 
mione to nurse another man who had 
been her admirer before marriage? One 
is almost tempted to say that Mr, Hichens 
was lacking in the energy to work out 
the deeper tragic significance of the situ- 
ation had she remained present, if it were 
not for the pains he has taken to work up 
an inferior situation. In short, there is 
not-enough power in the story and too 
much decadent fineness. 


ae 


Industrial America as Pictured to 
Germans 


It may be truthfully said that we nev- 
er understand ourselves so well as when 
we endeavor to make ourselves under- 
stood by others. The interchange of 
university professors between the United 
States and Germany, in which the Ger- 
man Emperor has taken a kindly inter- 
est, is therefore directly beneficial to both 
countries. During the last academic 
year, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of the 
Department of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago, delivered a series 
of lectures on American industrial con- 





ditions at Berlin. This year, at Colum- 
bia University, Prof. Herman Schu- 
macher, of the University of Bonn, is en- 
deavoring to exhibit German industrial 
problems to American students. The 
most important of Professor Laughlin’s 
lectures are now available to American 
readers in a neat and inexpensive vol- 
ume.* Tho much contained therein may 
appear to us as trite and commonplace, 
the volume, nevertheless, forms a note- 
worthy addition to our economic litera- 
ture. 

Professor Laughlin did not confine 
himself to any particular phase of the in- 
dustrial situation in the United States, 
but discussed each problem separately, 
devoting particular attention to protec- 
tionism, to trade unionism, and to the 
trust and banking problems. His intro- 
ductory topic-—the American invasion of 
European markets—is of peculiar inter- 
est to a German audience. How is it, 
ask our German friends, you are able to 
maintain a high protective tariff, pay a 
high rate of wages, and, at the same 
time, advantageously compete for the 
sale of your goods in European mar- 
kets? Professor Laughlin answers this 
query by referring to the. principal fac- 
tors in. American industrial progress. 
Much is due to the superiority of our 
general educational system, which, un- 
like the German system, does not dis- 
courage individual initiative. “The man 
who co-ordinates labor, capital and re- 
sources in American industry receives a 
splendid preparation for practical suc- 
cess.” To this educational equipment is 
added the American inventive genius 
and the rich natural resources of the 
land. The high wages of American 
workingmen are fully offset by superior 
efficiency. “Nothing is stereotyped in 
America.” Consequently the American 
laborer readily adjusts himself to new 
processes. But of far greater importance 
in promoting industrial progress is su- 
perior business management. As _ the 
author deftly puts it: “The ablest men in 
America are not in the army, or navy, or 
in the public service, but in industry.” 
This is a fact worthy of the considera- 
tion of Continental statesmen, who seek 


* InpustRiAL America, Berlin Lectures of 1906. By 
J. Laurence Laughlin. Pp. viiit+261. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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industrial progress while increasing the 
burden of militarism. 

Professor Laughliri has no kind words 
for protectionism even when speaking in 
a foreign country converted to the pro- 
tectionist policy. He does not hesitate to 
say that certain Senators of the United 
States, in favoring a high-tariff policy, 
have become the tools of “the large in- 
terests.” Tho the tariff is admitted to be 
partially responsible for the success of 
the trusts, they are discussed by the au- 
thor in a rather apologetic tone. In one 
place it is even hinted that much of the 
outcry against industrial combinations is 
nothing more than “the squealing from 
those who can never admit that ill suc- 
cess is due to inferiority.” It seems to 
be the author’s opinion that the terrors 
of trade unionism, with its trend toward 
Socialism, are much more to be feared 
than the trusts. This is undoubtedly 
pleasing to a German audience imbued 
with the fear and hatred of Social De- 
mocracy. Yet the German Government 
appears to be as desirous of curbing the 
abuses of the “cartels” as of getting rid 
of Socialism. 

Regarding the status of economic 
thought in the United States, Professor 
Laughlin finds much ground for encour- 
agement. The barrenness of early 
American economic literature was due 
to the nature of American environment. 
The best brains of America had been 
busy conquering a broad and productive 
land, and it is only during the last 
quarter-century that intellectual ferment 
and critical activity have become evi- 
dent. Much of this is due to German in- 
fluence, since some of the leading Amer- 
ican economists of the present day re- 
ceived their training in German universi- 
ties. American economic study, how- 
ever, has a distinctive quality. In com- 
mon with most things American, it is not 
stereotyped. There is a wide difference 
of opinion regarding fundamental eco- 
nomic theories. In the United States, 
professional economists probably have 
less influence upon the great body of 
people than abroad, a fact ascribed to 
both the wide differences of opinion 
among economists in this country, and 
the influence of pseudo - economists, 


whose emotions are easily turned by de- 
scriptions of what is wrong. 


In the 
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latter class Professor Laughlin places the 
labor leaders and the Socialist agitators. 


Js 
Walt Whitman 


WaLt WHITMAN’s life has been re- 
cited so often of late years that it hardly 
needs to be repeated again—at least in 
detail. He was born May 3ist, 1819, at 
Huntington, L. L., and brought up in 
Brooklyn. His schooling ceased at thir- 
teen. By trade he was a typesetter, as 
far as he was anything ; but at a pinch he 
could turn his hand to farming, carpentry, 
journalism and what not. He can hardly 
he said, however, to be representative 
of the laboring class or the plain people. 
He was essentially nomadic or vagabond, 
living from day to day, on whatever hap- 
pened to turn up, and enjoying himself 
hugely, in no respect less like the aver- 
age American than in his carelessness of 
responsibility and respectability. During 
the Civil War he devoted himself, great- 
ly to the detriment of his health, to nurs- 
ing the wounded in the Washington hos- 
pitals, a work to which he was always 
much inclined. From 1865 to 1873, the 
period of his greatest conventional pros- 
perity, he held a Government clerkship. 
His last years were spent, in straitened 
circumstances, at Camden, N. J., where 
he finally bought himself a shabby and 
uncomfortable house. There he loitered 
on a little longer with his habitual non- 
chalance, receiving visitors and enjoying 
his tardy celebrity. He died March 2oth, 
1892. 
The first edition of his “Leaves of 
Grass” appeared in 1855. This original 
edition was revised, augmented and re- 
published as often as the writer had any- 
thing more to print and the means of 
printing it. In this manner it continued 
to form the foundation, if not the bulk, 
of Whitman’s poetic work and to reap- 
pear successively seven times during the 
poet’s life. 

In many respects Mr. Perry’s bi- 
ography* is an excellent one. It is un- 
usually weil written. It tells a plain, 
straightforward story, avoiding warily 
the innumerable briars with which the 
subject is infested. This is its great 
merit—and in this case no small one. It 





* Wart Wuitman: His Lire anp Worx. By Bliss 
Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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is impartial and discreet. Indeed it is so 
very discreet as to appear at times actual- 
ly diffident. It is only occasionally that 
a whiff of the real Walt Whitman, of 
that strong and pungent personality, is 
allowed to reach the reader’s nostrils 
As a general thing it seems like an ab- 
stract and bodiless influence. 

In something the same way, wherever 
criticism is required, Mr. Perry appears 
disposed to retire circumspectly behind 
other people’s opinions. It is hardly fair, 
perhaps, to expect the biographer to tell 
us what to think. But it does seem a 
part of his duty to suggest the principles 
by which the life and the work of his 
subject are to be judged, or at least so 
to account for them as to put the reader 
in the way of forming sound opinions for 
himself. But not only does Mr. Perry’s 
critical self-effacement begin to produce 
a rather unfortunate impression after a 
while; there is, as well, comparatively 
little effort to account for the poet. To 
be sure, something there is of Emerson’s 
influence ; something, too, of resemblances 
with other writers, which are more curi- 
ous than vital. But on the whole it is 
difficult to believe that Whitman was, af- 
ter all, quite so insulated and self-deter- 
mined a phenomenon as the biography 
would seem to imply. In short, the ma- 
terials for anything like a satisfactory es- 
timate are wanting. 

If the reader wishes to orientate him- 
self, he must turn to the last few pages. 
There, after a chapter of addition and 
subtraction, a kind of critical balance- 
sheet—the work, it may be added, of an 
expert literary accountant—Mr. Perry 
does finally express himself in general 
terms to the following effect : 


“Upon the whole, the most original and sug- 
gestive poetic figure since Wordsworth. Whit- 
man, too, is sure to be some- 
where among the immortals. He will survive, 
not so much by the absolute perfection of 
single lyrical passages, as by the amplitude 
of his imagination, his magical though inter- 
mittent power of phrase, and the majesty with 
which he confronts the eternal realities.” 


a 
The Rise of a Free Press in 
Massachusetts 


Mucu less research and infinitely less 
use of authorities in manuscript have 
gone into histories three volumes long 
and bearing well-known names than 
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have have been put into the writing of 
Dr. Duniway’s History of the Freedom 
of the Press in Massachusetts.* And 
notwithstanding the research which has 
been done in the archives in Boston and 
in London and the unusually wide range 
of printed authorities—American and 
English—which have been drawn upon, 
Dr. Duniway has covered the period be- 
tween the establishment of Stephen 
Day’s press at Cambridge in 1638 and 
the Massachusetts Libel Law of 1827 
with much compactness and without any” 
loss of clearness. Clearness, in fact, is 
one of the characteristics of this work, 
which extends only to two hundred 
pages, including those devoted to 
sources and authorities and to an index 
which may be taken as a model for in- 
dexes of historical works. 

At the time of the settlement of Mas- 
sachusetts the press in England was un- 
der a legal code which provided for its 
stringent regulation by the Stationers’ 
Company, which was established for this 
purpose in 1556, aided by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, without whose sanction print- 
ers, then confined to the City of London 
and to the two university cities, could is- 
sue no books or pamphlets from their 
presses. The early settlers in Massa- 
setts Bay consequently brought with them 
no ideas of the freedom of the press; 
and for many years subsequent to the 
establishment of the first two printing- 
presses at Cambridge — Day’s in 1638 
and Marmaduke Johnston’s in 1665— 
there were restrictive enactments by the 
General Court of Massachusetts. One 
of these enactments restricted printers 
from setting up their presses except at 
Cambridge, where the first press had 
been associated with Harvard College. 
Others provided for the supervision of 
the output of the printing-houses. Until 
about 1730 the governors of the colony 
when they were leaving London were 
formally instructed to keep the press 
under control; and restrictive measures 
were in force when Postmaster Camp- 
bell established the News Letter in 1704 
and in 1719, when his successor as post- 
master began the Boston Gazette. There 


* Tue DEVELOPMENT OF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN 
Massacnusetts. By Clyde Augustus Duniway, As- 
sociate Professor of History in land Stanford Uni- 
versity. Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. XIII. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xv, 202. $1.50. 
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is no proof that James Franklin, when 
he started the New England Courant, in 
1721, sought the permission of the Gov- 
ernment. Franklin’s paper never car- 
ried the announcement long carried by 
the News Letter and the Gazette, that it 
was published by authority; and altho 
Franklin was soon in trouble with the 
General Court, which relegated him to 
the Stone Prison, he found himself there 
not for publishing a newspaper without 
authority, but for assailing the General 
Court, which in these years, and until as 
late as 1754, when it ordered the impris- 
onment of Daniel Fowle, another print- 
er, was as jealous of its privileges and 
as eager to defend them against printers 
and newspaper writers as the House of 
Commons was until 1771, when it was 
worsted in its conflict with the printers 
of the Daily Advertiser and the Middle- 
sex Journal over the reporting of its de- 
bates. ; 

There is no such stirring conflict in 
the history of the press of Massachu- 
setts as that which Wilkes provoked at 
Westminster. But the story which Dr. 
Duniway unfolds of the gradual break- 
ing down of restrictions is of especial 
interest and value from the fact that the 
development of a free press in the United 
States has never before been traced so 
adequately or so authoritatively. Pri- 
marily Dr. Duniway’s work is confined 
to Massachusetts. There are, however, 
footnotes which briefly record parallel 
developments in the other colonies; so 
that it is not inaccurate to state that 
from Dr. Duniway’s work it is possible 
to trace the growth of a free press in 
the United States. 


nebst weiteren 

ntstehungsgeschichte 
des Urchristentums. Von William Ben- 
jamin Smith. Mit einen Vorworte von 
Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel. Gieszen (Ger- 
many): Alfred Tépelmann. 4 marks (un- 
bound). 

The author of these extremely radical 
essays in the field of New Testament 
criticism is an American, Professor of 
Mathematics in Tulane University, New 
Orleans. He has had his work trans- 
lated into German, evidently thinking 
thereby to secure wider attention to his 
revolutionary suggestions. His thesis is 
that such a person as Jesus Christ never 


Der Vorchristliche Jesus, 


Vorstudien zur 
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lived; that about the beginning of our 
era a mysterious cult arose among the 
Jews, especially among the Hellenists, 
and that “Jesus” was originally not a 
man who walked this earth, but the 
divinity worshipped in the mysteries of 
this cult. Professor Smith holds further 
that the title the “Nazarene” was not 
from a village, since in fact no such town 
as Nazareth then existed, but a word 
meaning Saviour to Hebrews; that the 
original sense of resurrection was not a 
raising from the dead, but the bringing 
forward of a prophet, or rather a doctrine 
—i. ¢., the Jesuscult ; that the parable of 
the sower originally concerned the birth 
of the Logos doctrine; and finally,that the 


* Epistle to the Romans is not earlier than 


160 A. D. In a preface to these essays 
Professor Schmiedel commends the crit- 
ical skill of their author, and says that his 
views demand serious consideration and 
scholarly refutation. But when one reads 
the arguments advanced to support these 
startling propositions, they would not 
seem to require very serious attention. 
They are not based on discoveries of new 
sources or manuscripts, but on peculiar 
turns of expression in a few New Testa- 
ment texts, especially from the Acts of 
the Apostles. The most important phrase is 
ra mepi row Inoov, which in Luke, 24:9, 
and Mark, 5:27, is held to refer to doc- 
trines or ideas concerning Jesus, not to 
facts in relation to his life. Emphasis is 
laid on the fact that Apollos is said to 
have preached ra@ mepi row Inoot when as 
yet he had not heard at all of the histor- 
ical Jesus, but knew only the baptism of 
John. (Acts, 18:21ff.) It is impossible 
in a few sentences to do justice to Pro- 
fessor Smith’s skilful reasoning from 
these few passages, but plausible as he 
makes his case to appear, it falls to pieces 
on a little consideration. The Book of 
Acts is the great stumbling-block in New 
Testament criticism. It offers more diffi- 
culties to the student who is attempting 
to construct the history of the Apostolic 
Age than any other of his sources. Now, 
to take a curious phrase from a few pas- 
Sages in this uncertain book as the prin- 
cipal basis of a theory which would revo- 
lutionize the whole history of the Chris- 
tian religion is altogether too precarious. 
A theory which resorts to such a method 
exhibits thereby how slight is its founda- 
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tion. It may be noted that Professor 
Smith feels himself continually in oppo- 
sition as he writes not only to conserva- 
tive scholars, but also to those commonly 
accounted radical. Even his sponsor, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel, takes pains to record 
his dissent from the conclusions offered, 
and the name of this Ziirich scholar has 
stood for extreme radicalism. The en- 
deavor of our compatriot is a sort of 
freak in the higher criticism, interesting 
but harmless, not at all indicative of the 
trend with the rank and file of critics, 
either in method or in results. It will 
produce no more effect among students 
than did Kalthoff’s similar endeavor to 
dissolve the life of Jesus into a Roman 
social movement. 


History of the Town of Middleboro. By 
Thomas Weston, A.M. 8vo. Pp. xvi, 724. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In the preparation of one of the most 
complete and creditable local histories of 
an old New England town, Mr. Weston, 
a member in active business of the Bos- 
ton bar, has set a notable example to 
lawyers and other professional men. 
Middleboro is in old Plymouth County, 
and offers a fine specimen of old New 
England life, little perverted by the ir- 
ruption of foreign customs. Descendants 
of the first settlers still occupy the old 
farms, while others have wandered all 
over the world for their own advantage 
and that of the countries they have made 
their home. One of them, President 
George Washburn, a native of Middle- 
boro, some years ago published in The 
Contemporary Review, a description of 
the town, its people and its institutions, 
which interested British readers. This 
volume not simply gives the dry facts of 
history and genealogy very fully, but also 
tells of the social customs of the eigh- 
teenth century, and supplies many pic- 
tures of and scenes in King Philip’s War 
and the French War, and tells the story 
of the famous bond girl who donned 
men’s clothes and served thru the Revo- 
lutionary War without discovery, altho 
twice wounded, and had her pension. 
The first slave in Middleboro was 
brought by a grandson of John Alden, 
of the “Mayflower,” and she joined the 
First Church. The pastor, the Rev. 
Peter Thacher, owned one of the twelve 
slaves in 1755, but after the Revolution 





slavery came to an end thru public opin- - 

ion. This is an unusuaily interesting his- 

tory of a class which ought to be very 

large, for every town should have an 

official historian. This work was pre- 

pared by authority of a town meeting. 
& 

Life of Sir Henry Vane. By W. W. Ireland. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$3.00 

There are movement and intensity to 
his life from the time he leaves off the 
commoner’s gown of Magdalen College 
until the fateful June day some thirty 
years later when he committed his body 
to the executioner with the words: 

“Father, glorify thy servant in the sight 

of men that he may glorify thee in the 

discharge of*his duty to thee and to his 
country.” The story of this remarkable 

Puritan is told with vigor and effect by 

Mr. Ireland, who, tho not a “professed” 

historian and decidedly in sympathy 

with his hero, writes with good judg- 
ment under his frank recognition of the 
many sides to the Puritan-Royalist con- 
troversy. His volume bears evidences 
of careful and independent research, and 
tho the style is sometimes pedestrian, in- 
terest is readily sustained to the end. 

& 

The Pass. By Stewart Edward White. New 
York: The Outing Publishing Co. $1.50. 

When Mr. Stewart Edward White 

“hits the trail” and kindly invites us to 

go camping with him, we are remark- 

ably ready to accept. His present invi- 

tation, The Pass, is to cross a high di- 

vide of the Sierras in his company. We 

are sure of pure air; plenty of hard and 
wholesome work; wide views across ap- 
parently all California; the joys of camp 
life ; sound sleep upon a balsam bed after 
the day’s exhilarating toil. We shall pass 
into a land of delight, with such fas- 
cinating names as Roaring River, Cloudy 

Cafion, Deadman’s Cafion, Milestone 

Mountains, Kaweah River and Moun- 

tains. And always and everywhere the 

pines, with their breath of healing and 
whispers of hope; a voice mysteriously 
sad yet full of assurance that all’s well 
with God’s world. Such promises as 
these Mr. White’s previous books of for- 
est and mountain have always kept, and 
the reader of The Pass need fear no fail- 
ure of the old charm and witchery of life 
in the open, on new or old trails. 





Literary Notes 


Votumes VIII and IX of the Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin, edited for Macmillans 
by Albert Henry Smyth, carry the correspond- 
ence from January 20, 1780, to December 209, 
1788, and represent Franklin more in the light 
of a conscious littérateur than any of the ear- 
lier years. There is no lack of politics in 
these volumes, for they include the peace 
negotiations in Paris and the Convention in 
Philadelphia. Among the papers pertaining 
to the latter is his “Motion for Prayers in the 
Convention.” It is odd to find the apostle of 
free thought recommending prayers as the 
only means by which the members could be 
brought into harmonious action, and _ still 
odder to read Franklin’s own note to the 
paper: “The Convention, except three or four 
persons, thought prayers unnecessary.” These 
political matters are included in the present 
volume, but a great proportion of the letters 
deal with lighter matters and are written in 
the vein of graceful sprightliness which Frank- 
lin learnt at Paris. 


....The journals and books of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press have always been 
distinguished by their elegant and accurate 
typography, and we are therefore glad to re- 
ceive a copy of the Manual of Style used in 
that office. It is especially valuable because it 
gives instructions for setting up philological 
and scientific works not to be found in the 
ordinary style-books. Specimens of English, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic 
type are included. The rules of punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling, etc., are carefully con- 
sidered, and with most of them we are in 
accord. The spelling of the University of 
Chicago Press might be classified as “mod- 
erate American.” For example, “center,” 
“Savior,” “color,” “criticize,” “cyclopedic,” 
“Eskimo,” “fantasy,” “maneuver,” “skep- 
ticism,’ “skilful,” “traveler,” “paleography,” 
“paleontology” and “hemorrhage” are used, 
but, quite inconsistently, “hzmatoxylin,” 
“archeology” and “zsthetic.” But no one can 
be freed from the charge of inconsistency in 
spelling. (University of Chicago Press, 56 
cents by mail.) 


.... Progress in the art of bookmaking has 
heen general in the reduction of size. The 
unwieldy leather bound folios of our ancestors 
have given way to the more convenient oc- 
tavos, and these in turn are being displaced 
by the still more compact, thin paper volumes 
which can be held in the hand without tiring. 
It is no longer necessary to combine athletics 
with good reading. By the use of the very 
thin and opaque paper, originally manufac- 
tured for the Oxford Bibles, many works 
which formerly occupied a foot or two of 
shelf room can be carried in the coat pocket 
without materially disfiguring that garment. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are doing service 
to good literature by publishing a series of 
such Thin Paper Classics in very attractive 
form. They are books that one would be 
equally pleased and proud to give and to re- 
ceive on Christmas Day; and there are very 
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few gifts of which this can be said. The 
type is clear and sufficiently large, and the 
binding is in smooth, flexible leather, neatly 
stamped in gold. The outside measurements 
are 4% by 7 inches, and they are sold at $1.25 
per volume. The following titles have been 
issued: “Adam Bede,” “Henry Esmond,” 
“Hypatia,” “Ivanhoe,” “Jane Eyre,” “John 
Halifax,” “Kenilworth,” “Last Days of Pom- 
peii,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Marble Faun,” “Notre Dame,” “Romola,” 
“Spy,” “Tale of Two Cities,’ “Toilers of the 
Sea,” “Three Musketeers,” “Twenty Years 
After,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Vanity Fair,” 
Robert Browning, Robert Burns, John Keats, 
H. W. Longfellow, Sir Walter Scott, P. B 
Shelley, Alfred Fennyson, John G. Whittier, 
Dumas’s “The Count of Monte Cristo” (2 
volumes), Cervantes’s “Don Quixote” (2 vol- 
umes, Hugo’s “Les Miserables” (2 volumes), 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” (2 volumes), 
Carlyle’s “The French Revolution” (2 vol- 
umes). 


ey 
Pebbles 


BRILLIANT Freshman came to Princeton, 
Thought he couldn’t fail, 
“Guess again,” said Woodrow Wilson— 
Now he’s doing well—in Yale. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Tue Sultan received his guest most gra- 
ciously. After a few moments’ conversation 
the young American said: “I would especially 
like to see your collection of jades.” 

“Certainly,” responded his majesty. “The 
harem is the first door to the right.”-—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Woopyarp KiInpLING is an author man and 
not a coal dealer, as one might infer. Habitat 
India. He isn’t much on speed, but usually 
gathers in the endurance prize on all: the 
Ganges Ladies’ Home Journal competitions. 
Woody is versatile but not versative. In fact, 
if he didn’t have an income people would call 
him stupid. Being rich, he is only eccentric. 
Mr. Kindling is encumbered with a few styles, 
of which the following are samples: 


1. Semi-poetic. 

When the dippy Irish sinker by the tops’! on 
the sea 

Sends the swell a-howlin’ forrard by the gun’le © 
on the lee, 

Sing the rippy, chippy sailors, many a song— 
a jamboree, 

In the slimy, briny, creepy, crawlin’ twilight. 


2. Childish. 
Now this is the ninth tale and tells the tale as 
how the goozoogoo lost his bazozzas. 


3. Indio-romantic, 

It was night in Pun-Kin. The pajamas 
stalked up and down the terraced coolie in 
solemn majesty. The roar of the Punjab castes 
thundered thru the streets of Pun-Kin. And 
in the office of the Pun-Kin Times, Gerald 
Claire McGillicuddy smoked his rajah in calm 
content. The ghastly quiet presaged a awfui 
thing to ’appen.—Harvard Lampoon. 
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The Standard Oil Cases 


It was known in 1890 that Senator 
Sherman had especially in mind the 
Standard Oil Trust when he proposed 
the law which bears his name and was 
enacted in July of that year. Now, six- 
teen years later, the first attempt to en- 
force that statute against the same com- 
bination, existing under a different name, 
is made by the Federal Government. The 
proceedings are of exceptional impor- 
tance, not only on account of the enor- 
mous wealth and wide-reaching power of 
the defendants, but also because a regard 
for consistency will require the Govern- 
ment to attack, under the same statute, 
certain other powerful combinations that 
exist in violation of the law. Evidence 
concerning two or three of them has al- 
ready been sought and obtained. 

The movement against the Standard 
Oil Company and its subsidiary organi- 
zations proceeds upon two lines. First, 
for conspiring with railroads to wrong 
the public and break the law which for- 
bids discrimination, the company is under 
indictment upon so many counts or 
separate charges that, if it shall be found 
guilty with respect to all of them, the 
statute will permit the imposition of fines 
exceeding $120,000,000. As to both the 
justice and the expediency of these re- 
bate prosecutions, we think there is no 
room for argument. Second, the Gov- 
ernment asks the courts to order a dis- 
solution of the combination by means of 
which a few men control seventy corpo- 
rations and a great industry, alleging 
that they have violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law and that they have sup- 
pressed competition by violations of other 
laws, by deceit, and by the various un- 
just practices which have made the com- 
pany an object of almost universal de- 
testation. 

What will be the effect upon the oil 
industry, it may be asked, if the Govern- 
ment shall win its case under the Sher- 
man act? Judging from the results of 
the Northern Securities case, we should 
say that those who now control the in- 
dustry would continue to control it. If 
the securities should be distributed by 
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order of the court, they would go into 
the hands of the men who now own 
them. Competition has not been estab- 
lished between the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads. The court’s 
restraining order to the New Jersey 
Standard Company’s seventy subsidiary 
corporations, however, would test the in- 
genuity of the Standard’s counsel. 

But the law should be enforced.’ So 
long as it is in the statute book, great 
combinations should not be allowed to 
violate it with impunity. No one in this 
country should have warrant for saying 
that before the law the rich and the poor 
are not equal. For sixteen years this 
great combination, commonly regarded 
as our meanest as well as our greatest, 
has escaped, so far as prosecution by 
Federal authority is concerned. It is 
right that it should be brought into court. 

Its offenses have been many, and they 
have been the cause of injustice and law- 
breaking in others. “At every step,” now 
says the company’s secretary, “the ut- 
most care has been observed to conduct 
the business honestly and fairly.” Mr. 
Rockefeller might have said that, a few 
weeks ago, when he was denouncing 
those who had attacked and exposed the 
foul methods of the Beef Trust. But the 
public only laughs at such assertions. 
The public is familiar with the record of 
many an Official investigation in the past, 
the painful experience of such persecuted 
and ruined men as the late George Rice, 
the labors of earnest students who have 
uncovered the iniquity of the oil monopo- 
lists, and, now, with the accusations of 
numerous grand juries and the results of 
the Government’s recent official inquiries. 

Never has any other association of 
business men in the United States so con-. 
stantly and persistently and callously of- 
fended the American preference for fair 
play, or mixed with its meanness so much 
hypocrisy. It is for this reason that it is 
so intensely hated. The railroads, which 
in many instances sinned against the law 
and the public interest by what they call 
compulsion, are now gladly giving’ to 
Government officers evidence against the 
oil combination that coerced them, altho 
the same evidence may be used against 
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themselves. This accounts for some of 
the indictments. 

And it was mainly by means of secret 
and unlawfu! compacts with these com- 
mon carriers who should have been true 
to the American people that the monopo- 
listic power of the Standard group was 
built up, that it was possible for the 
Standard to wrong and ruin a host of in- 
dependent manufacturers, that it was pos- 
sible for the few men who controlled and 
who still control the combination to take 
$512,000,000 in dividends in the fourteen 
years prior to 1896 upon property valued 
at less than $70,000,000, and since that 
year to divide in profits and to accumu- 
late in surplus enough to make the total 
$1,000,000,000, or even more. 

Those compacts with the railways were 
not “fair” ones; they were unlawful be- 
fore the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merce law in 1887; they were unlawful 
before the Elkins law of 1903; they have 
been unlawful ever since. Everything 


was done by advice of counsel, one of the 
directors is reported to have said. So 
much the worse for the lawyers who 
were employed. And no lawyer should 


have been able to convince honest direc- 
tors that these secret agreements for dis- 
crimination were not unjust, unfair and 
clearly wrong in a moral sense. 

When the receiver of the Cleveland & 
Marietta road was asked by the court to 
explain why he charged George Rice 35 
cents a barre] and the Standard only 10 
cents a barrel and then paid to the 
Standard 25 cents out of every 35 cents 
received from Rice, he produced a long 
opinion from a prominent lawyer of 
New York, advising him.that he could 
lawfully do this shameful thing. But 
the judge had other views, and the re- 
ceiver straightway lost his place. 

As we have said, it does not seem 
probable that a decision for the Govern- 
ment at St. Louis would prevent. contin- 
ued control of the oil industry by those 
in whose hands the control now rests. 
But it would have been better for this 
country if the power of this combination 
had been broken years ago, and if in 
some way competition in the oil trade 
had been preserved. It does not follow 
that we oppose that concentration or 
association of producing interests which 
is an economic tendency of the time. It 
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is one thing, however, to approve such 
concentration as is accomplished fairly 
and that gains by the natural economies 
of combination, and it is another to com- 
mend concentration that is the fruit of 
injustice and wrong, that prevails by 
means of underhanded violation of law, 
that is a constant corrupter of trans- 
portation agencies and that teaches un- 
fairness by showing the great pecuniary 
profits of it. 

It would have been better for the 
country, because the vast wealth which 
a very few persons have accumulated by 
means of this combination and its un- 
lawful compacts has exerted an unfortu- 
nate influence in many directions. It 
now controls other great industries be- 
sides the production of oil; its power in 
the railway world is great and growing; 
it is active in the affairs of municipal 
public service corporations and in the 
management of our greatest life insur- 
ance companies. Its existence and the 
manner in which it is used give promi- 
nence to one of the most difficult prob- 
lems which confront the American peo- 
ple in these days. 

& 


The Making of a Magazine 


A FEw weeks ago we invited our read- 
ers to write to us suggesting what sub- 
jects they would like to see treated in 
THE INDEPENDENT. We explained that 
there were two departments exempted 
from this invitation for opposite reasons 
—the “Survey of the World,” because it 
is altogether out of our control, for we 
have to put down there just what hap- 
pens, whether or not it suits our readers 
and us, and the editorial department, in- 
cluding book reviews, because that is al- 
together in our control and we say what 
we please about men and books, whether 
it suits our readers or not. But in the 
ordering and selection of articles from 
contributors we consider to some extent 
our readers’ needs and tastes, or rather 
what we surmise to be our readers’ needs 
and tastes. And in order to get a little 
more light upon this point we invited our 
readers’ suggestions. 

Well, we got them. They came from 
all parts of the country, and from other 
countries, and whatever other benefit we 
may have derived from them we certainly 
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got a realizing sense of the diversity of 
interests represented by our subscription 
list. We cannot print all their recom- 
mendations, to say nothing of adopting 
them all, but to give an idea of them we 
will copy down a few of the articles asked 
for, taking them as they come without 
selecting or arranging them, enough to 
fill three numbers of Tur INDEPENDENT 
if pieced out with a few poems, which, by 
the way, were not ordered, but which we 
are willing to throw in. This, then, will 
be the table of contents for the next three 
numbers if we resign our editorial func- 
tion of selection entirely to our letter- 
writing readers : 
November 29. 
“Armenian History and Literature.” 
“Government Postal Savings Banks.” 
“Are College Students Religious?” 
“Sam Jones and His Work.” 
“Why Mayor Weaver Changed His Party.” 
“Ts the Des Moines Street Railway Co. 
Guilty of Bribery?” 
“The Sanctity of Marriage.” 
December 6. 
“The Truth About the 
Case.” 
“The Conservative Side of Theological Dis- 
cussion.” 
“Is Municipal Ownership a Success in Eng- 
and?” 
“What is the Future State of the Heathen?” 
“How to Keep Well.” 
“The Attractions and Disadvantages of 
Army Life.” 
“The Folly of Ritualism.” 
December 13. 
“Esperanto.” 
“The Failure of Marriage.” 
“How Much Graft Was There in the Penn- 
sylvania Capitol?” 
“The Confessions of a Heretic.” 
“How Much Is the Canadian Pacific Stock 
Really Worth?” 
“Religious Progress in the United States.” 
“How to Build and Run a Houseboat.” 
Whether this would suit our readers 
better than the list supplied by our own 
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unaided efforts is a question we shall not . 


ask. Nor will we state just how much 
we propose to take of the advice we have 
received. We shall probably take as 
much of it as our readers do when they 
ask advice of their kind and willing 
friends. But we will go so far as to 
admit that it is not our present intention 
completely to make THE INDEPENDENT 
an @ la carte magazine, but will continue 
to conduct it on the American plan, fur- 
nishing fifty-two square meals for $2 in 
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sufficient variety so that any one of or- 
dinary tastes may satisfy his intellectual 
hunger. As for the above list, it con- 
tains some good suggestions, some topics 
on which we have already published a 
great deal, and some articles which we 
would be willing to pay a thousand dol- 
lars apiece for if they were true to their 
titles. They would surpass any other 
journalistic “beats” of the century. .But 
we do not anticipate being able to grat- 
ify the correspondents who suggested 
them by obtaining the information they 
desire. 

Perhaps this is a good opportunity to 
correct a misapprehension of the pur- 
pose of THE INDEPENDENT, which we 
detect in many of these letters. It is 
not the object of THE INDEPENDENT, as 
it is of many of our most popular maga- 
zines, merely to publish a series of more 
or less interesting, amusing and in- 
structive articles. It is not its object, as 
it is of many of our most useful period- 
icals, to convert the ‘public to a certain 
party, church or reform organization. 
THE INDEPENDENT is neither a literary 
miscellany nor an “organ.” But be- 
tween these two classes of periodicals, so 
abundantly and ably supplied, there 
seems to us to be a comparatively un- 
occupied field of usefulness, and this we 
aim to fil. 

THE INDEPENDENT 1n the first place 
was not founded for the purpose of mak- 
ing money, and during the fifty-eight 
years of its existence this has never been 
the dominant motive with publishers or 
editors. Every week advertising, sub- 
scriptions and popularity are consciously 
sacrificed that the magazine may p 
true to its name and the ideals for which 
it has always stood. Many of the causes 
for which THE INDEPENDENT fought a 
half century or more ago have won to an 
extent that even the optimistic editors of 
its early days would not have ventured 
to predict. They have become so firmly 
established that the younger generation 
cannot realize that they ever were in dis- 
pute or required courage to advocate— 
the same courage that is today required 
to advocate new reforms. When the 
founder of THE INDEPENDENT took up 
the cause of the abolition of slavery he 
had to meet the most bitter and deter- 
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mined attempts to ruin his business and 
his reputation. No Socialist who attacks 
the trusts nowadays has to encounter 
such unscrupulous and malignant oppo- 
sition. But now North and South agree 
that slavery was wrong. The battle- 
ground has shifted. Today Tue INpE- 
PENDENT is disliked in some sections of 
the country because it advocates equal 
justice for the negro. 

When THE INDEPENDENT first de- 
manded that women have equal oppor- 
tunities for education, and entrance to the 
professions for which they are fitted, and 
fair laws, its ideas were hailed as revo- 
lutionary and ridiculous. 
of the States, these novel proposals are 
commonplace facts, and THe INpe- 
PENDENT’S present advocacy of equal 
suffrage meets with a respectful hearing 
instead of a frightened clamor. When 
we began to recommend the cessation of 
interdenominational strife and to plead 
for a wider unity, sectarian feeling ran 
high, and the peacemaker standing be- 
tween the combatants got hits from all 
sides. Nowadays sectarianism is so 
subdued that THE INDEPENDENT can as- 


sist in promoting a new movement for a 
greater degree of co-operation and com- 


bination. Once this magazine was se- 
verely criticised by many well-meaning 
persons as visionary and grasping be- 
cause it ventured to predict that it is 
our manifest destiny to absorb some of 
the tropical islands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Looking backward now we see 
that our fault lay in the limitation of our 
vision and the modesty of our claims; 
we failed to include the Philippines. 
Several decades ago some of its readers 
thought us too hasty in spelling “pro- 
gram” and “rime” and “center,” just as 
some of them now take the same view of 
“tho” and “thru.” 

But we had no intention, when we be- 
gan to write this, of indulging in “I told 
you so” talk, nor of proving the long life 
of THe INDEPENDENT by the garrulous- 
ness of old age. What we meant to 
show is that the world moves and that 
we are devoting our best efforts to keep- 
‘ing THE INDEPENDENT a little ahead of 
it all the time, so it can assist in accel- 
erating its motion by giving it a tug now 
and then. 


Now, in most: 
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Christian Science 


WHILE not counted among the dis- 
ciples of Christian Science, we would 
not be slow to recognize and admire the 
earnestness, devotion and Christian 
spirit of its people. Men may differ as 
to its underlying philosophy, but none 
can question the deep faith of its ad- 
herents in God, their true discipleship of 
Jesus Christ, and the religious vitality of 
their Church. 

They are unfaltering believers in the 
Christian religion. To their science 
they give the designation Christian, be- 
cause they are first Christians. Like 
all of us they give their own interpreta- 
tion to the Bible, more literal than we 
would allow, and they much value that 
interpretation and that system of philos- 
ophy taught them by Mrs. Eddy, an arti- 
cle by whom we publish this week. Ac- 
cordingly they have the same right as 
other Christians to unite in an organiza- 
tion and have their own ministers and 
churches, while there is no reason why 
those who hold their faith should not, 
when they please, remain members of 
other denominations, just as a Baptist 
or a Methodist may, when more con- 
venient, retain membership in a Presby- 
terian or Episcopal church. 

It is to their credit that their faith 
shows itself in their works. We do not 
refer so much to the generosity of their 
gifts to build noble places of worship, 
altho such a temple as that in Boston 
might well excite admiration. We have 
in mind rather that fervor of their faith 
which reaches the roots of life and 
death, and makes them fully trust God 
and their doctrine of the nature of dis- 
ease and health when they are sick. To 
those of other training their confidence 
has seemed fantastic and presumptuous ; 
but in multitudes of cases it has seemed 
justified, so that the only recourse of 
their critics has been to refer such cures 
to the effects of imagination, for the 
cures cannot be denied. 

Nor is their philosophy ignorant and 
thoughtless. It has appealed, ever since 
philosophy has been studied, to many 
wise men. It is the full development of 
a great school of philosophy which 
makes mind and thought the basis of 
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rather than thin matter. It finds good 
and evil wholly in the mind, and so ad- 
dresses its efforts for physical health, as 
well as for character, to the mind. ~ Phil- 
osophers are divided between Monists 
and Dualists, giving us three great 
schools, one those who recognize both 
mind and matter as substantial; those 
who recognize matter only as existent, 
and are so Materialists; and those who 
hold that the only real existence is mind, 
and that all matter with its phenomena 
are forms of thought, and who are 
therefore Idealists. The votaries of 
Christian Science approach this form of 
thought in their philosophy, and at least 
are quite as legitimate in their doctrine 
as the popular Materialism which allows 
the existence only of matter, and so de- 
nies both the immortality and the exist- 
ence of the soul. 

Holding these views in philosophy 
and religion, and representing unblem- 
ished moral and Christian character, it is 
to their credit that, during her lifetime, 
they honor their teacher, Mrs. Eddy. 
Just as, after their death, other Christian 
bodies venerate Loyola and Luther, Cal- 
vin and.Aquinas, Saint Francis and John 
Wesley, so the person and writings of 
Mrs. Eddy are almost, but not quite, 
sacred in the eyés of her disciples. They 
honor her while she lives; and it pleases 
them that, under the system she has 
taught, her life is lengthened out to an 
extreme old age. Such respect for their 
great teacher is a beautiful impulse and 
deserves honor. 

And the faith which they hold appeals 
to a good class in the community, to 
those who have a high moral character, 
and are capable of high ideals, and pos- 
sess the potential of loyalty. They are 
of those who wish to look beneath the 
surface of things, and who can rise 
above the low levels of coarse matter 
into the higher spaces of spirituality. 
There are among them many people of 
high general intelligence and wealth. 

It is natural, with Mrs. Eddy as their 
leader, that the Christian Scientists 
should make much of the ministry of 
women. We judge that a majority of 
their ministers are women, and such are 
those who have taken up the work of 
healing. While Catholics and Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians exclude from 
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the higher offices of the Church the sex 
which is most religious and has most 
communicants, the pulpits of Christian 
Science are as much womaned as 
manned, which shows a progressive and 
reasonable spirit. 

The Christian Scientists have been 
much spoken against because they pre- 
fer their own method of healing, and 
because people sometimes die under their 
treatment. But the courts have ac- 
quitted them; and we do not see how, 
when every other sort of healing is al- 
lowed as legal, that which makes much 
of the influence of the mind may not be 
allowed its place for those who believe 
in it, as well as systems that depend on 
water or electricity or massage or in- 
finitesimals. 

We are not here defending the phil- 
osophy or the system of Christian Sci- 
ence. - We only defend its liberty of 
faith and recognize the multitude of its 
adherents, their moral earnestness, their 
spiritual fervor and the frequent success 
of their efforts, thru the mind, to heal 
the ills of the body. 


Js 


Our Ten-Year-Old Babies 


THE inability of the American people 
to read books demanding a moderate 
amount of mental power is commonly at- 
tributed to the influence of our daily 
press, which, for the most part, avoids 
thoroness and hesitates to print matter 
calling for intellectual concentration. 

Probably the newspaper reading habit 
does in many instances disintegrate the 
mind. It creates a comfortable feeling of 
being informed, when, in fact, no inform- 
ation whatever that will stick in memory 
for more than twenty-four hours has been 
acquired. It uses up a certain amount of 
time and a certain amount of nervous 
energy, and leaves its victim without ap- 
petite for more serious application. 

But, making full allowance for the 
newspapers as a cause of intellectual in- 
capacity, we are convinced that thus to 
throw all responsibility upon the press is 
to let a worse offender go unrebuked. 
The destruction of mental power begins 
in America before the newspaper habit is 
acquired. A great debilitator of the 
American mind is the public school as at 
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present often conducted. The wonderful 
product of such up-to-date public school 
system is some hundreds of thousands of 
ten-year-old babies. 

These ten-year-old babies have sub- 
stantially completed their education. 
Very few of them will go on to the 
higher grades of the grammar school, a 
still smaller number to the high school, 
and only one here and there to the col- 
lege. The large majority is  fore- 
doomed to enter upon wage-earning em- 
ployment at the earliest moment the law 
permits. And thousands of children, 
bearing false witness and abetted by 
untruthful parents, go into the shops and 
factories unlawfully before they are four- 
teen years of age. 

From five to eleven years of age, how- 
ever, most American children are in 
school, and, if properly instructed, they 
could be lifted out of infancy and trained 
in habits of real mental application. Two 
or three generations ago children of this 
age were so trained in all the district 
schools thruout the land. There were no 
“methods” in those days. “Pedagogy” had 
not been invented. “System” was un- 
known. Boards of Education, State and 
county superintendents, teachers’ insti- 
tutes and a text-book trust had not then 
been thought of. Teachers were per- 
mitted and even thought it their duty to 
require their pupils to learn the multipli- 
cation table and to master various texts in 
geography and grammar with sufficient 
thoroness to stand on their feet and ren- 
der an intelligible account of the subject 
matter studied. Incidentally, it was con- 
sidered entirely proper for a child to put 
his mind upon some one book long 
enough to read it thru. 

All that has been changed under the 
fad of these later days. A child in the 
public schools is not expected or permit- 
ted to learn anything whatever inasimple, 
direct and natural way. The teacher who 
should venture to teach the multiplication 
table and persisted in her offense would 
be dismissed. The idea that a “normal” 
child should commit to memory anything 
that he does not understand is supposed 
to savor of the dark ages, and the propo- 
sition that five times one is five is held to 
be one that no child can be expected to 
grasp. He must patiently be led along 
the path of knowledge until, without in- 
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tellectual exhaustion, he is brought to see 
that one and ore and one and one and 
one are five ones. 

In like manner the pupil must not be 
permitted to study a “geography.” That 
would be to permit him quickly to be- 
come familiar with maps and to learn in 
a few days from the text what the maps 
mean. This would presuppose intelli- 
gence. It would be making the unwar- 
rantable assumption that the child brain 
is capable of drawing an inference that 
various parts of the earth’s surface have 
shapes like the shapes that represent them 
on the maps, that their relative distances 
are like the relative distances on the 
maps, and that the arrangement of land 
and water is like the arrangement of the 
colors that represent land and water on 
the maps. All this would be to presume 
that children in some quite elementary 
fashion are able to think. The modern 
board of education, curiously presuming 
that it can think, knows, of course, that 
children can’t. 

The subject is a large one, and we can- 
not pursue it far in one short article. But 
we can assure any one who will acquaint 
himself with the actual methods so gen- 
erally followed today in our public 
schools that he will not have to push his 
investigations far before discovering what 
is the matter with the American mind. 
For the mental concentration that was 
demanded in earlier days of children that 
were being taught the elements of knowl- 
edge we are substituting prattle, chatter, 
smatter and drivel. 

The American nation needs many re- 
forms today, but there is none that it 
needs more than a revival of plain, ele- 
mentary schooling. 

~ & 


The Backsliding of Heroes and 
Heroines 


For a long time heroes and heroines 
did not inhabit prose at all. They were 
next of kin in literature to those divini- 
ties on Mount Olympus who bickered 
with thunderbolts. They were the top- 
knots of all legends and ballads; their 
deeds formed what may be called the 
iridescent neck and tail feathers of all 
epics, and they sat flower - crowned or 
helmeted in every poet’s imagination. 
And it is an open question to this day 
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whether they belong anywhere outside 
of poetry. To call the pasty creature 
who takes the leading man’s part in the 
average modern novel a “hero” is to be 
guilty of an inversion of terms. He is 
not a hero; he is the dress-coat formula 
of a man. The author has outraged his 
personality by dissecting his nature and 
motives till every worm of thought in his 
mind wriggles into the reader’s shrink- 
ing hand before it crawls into an action. 
Compare him with that splendid, manly, 
charming noble rascal “Tom Jones” in 
Fielding’s masterpiece, and it will be 
seen that he is not even a man, much 
less a hero. Far be it from anybody to 
defend “Tom’s” morals in this light of 
better days, but with all his immoralities, 
the fellow held together, produced the 
illusion of a quick-blooded personality. 
He had a candor which some condemn, 
but at least he did not represent these 
puerile modern heroes who go about 
without so much as a rag to conceal 
their mutilated souls and lower natures 
from the reader’s contempt. Besides, no 
man is a hero except when he is in bat- 
tle or in love. He may be an excellent 
character as husband, father or citizen, 
but the traditional sense of the term al- 
most demands that a hero must have 
courage and sentiment. And how does 
the man in fiction show these qualities 
now? By grappling with'a deadly sin 
in a losing fight on one hand, and by 
thrusting the lady in the case off with 
the other.. There is no overcoming spirit 
in any of them. They are prudent, 
afraid, epicurean, sensitive, thoroly con- 
temptible whether they are for or 
against righteousness, because they have 
lost that elemental stamina of manhood, 
actual courage, not merely the sense of 
courage. And does any one know of a 
man in this year’s fiction who is natural- 
ly recklessly in love? There are a few, 
of course, but more often it is a case 
where the man is fascinated ‘by the 
woman against his better judgment. He 
yields, indeed, but sullenly, as if he were 
yielding to temptation. He has not fallen 
in love; he has been taken, snared in 
love. Look at Mr. Chambers’s late hero, 
Siward, who is nearer to being a man 
than almost any other in the year’s 
books. He distrusted himself, and he 
distrusted Sylvia, the woman he loved. 
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even more profoundly. He could not be- 
lieve she loved him even when she kist 
him. ; 

The nearest approach we have to the 
old-fashioned hero is often found in nov- 
els written by young ladies, and he much 
more resembles a horse than a man. The 
innocent, girlish young author has con- 
founded the nature of a mettlesome steed 
with that of a restless lover. Not that 
there are any restless lovers nowadays, 
but she imagines one, because she is the 
author of the tale and has the right to 
at least conceive of such a thing. But, 
as a matter of fact, a real man never did 
dilate his nostrils, champ and shake his 
back hair, in the manner they represent 
unless he is sick. If, for example, that 
Hungarian singer in Miss Bertha Run- 
kle’s last novel could have reached out 
his foot and pawed the ground now and 
then as he sang and watched his cold, 
cynical lady love in the box beyond the 
stage, the description of the horse would 
have been complete. What a travesty 
upon the Hotspur lovers of an older day. 

And the claim that the fact of in- 
creased morality accounts for the lack of 
warmth in modern heroes will not hold. 
There never was a time when men did 
more as they scandalously please in fic- 
tion than they do now. Alcibiades could 
scarcely surpass them in irregularities of 
conduct. The difference is he acted the 
part with more spirit and distinction. 

And if this is the state of our heroes 
of romance, what shall we say of the 
heroines? Formerly a heroine had to be 
young (usually not over seventeen), 
beautiful and good. Note the way Field- 
ing introduces his Sophia Western, and 
Fielding was said to be lacking in poetic 
sensibility : 

“Awake, therefore, that gentle passion in 
every swain: for lo! adorned with all the 
charms in which nature can array her; be- 
decked with beauty, youth, sprightliness, inno- 
cence, modesty, and tenderness, breathing 
sweetness from her rosy lips, and darting 
brightness from her sparkling eyes, the lovely 
Sophia comes!” 

If only the lovely Sophia had stayed! 
Then men would have been better than 
they are, at least in fiction. They would 
not go about in the tale courting other 
men’s wives and neglecting the poor-stick 
girls. No young woman in a story or out 
of it would lack for lovers if she could 
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act as the charming Clarissa Harlowe did 
when she describes herself thus: 


“‘Impertinence!’ I said, ‘wert thou bid to 


come up in this fluttering way?’ And I took 
up my fan and fanned myself. Pk trem- 
bled so I could hardly stand. . ‘Say “I can’t 


go!”—Say “I’ll wait upon”—“T’ll attend”—“T'll 
come presently”—say anything . . but hand 
me my fan, and fetch me a glass ‘of water. 
She went and I fanned myself all the time; 
for I was in a flame; and hemmed and strug- 
gled with myself .all I could. ‘ 

Of course, every man would laugh at 
such a woman, but not one could resist 
her if he stayed where he could watch 
the absurdity long enough. For that is 
what charms men about women, their in- 
consequence, their absurdity. To be sure, 
they must have other qualities that wear 
better, but none are better as blandish- 
ments. The mistake in virtuous art which 
the modern novelist so frequently makes 
comes from the fact that he does not rec- 
ognize that a man is flattered when he 
realizes that the woman he loves is a 
goose in comparison with himself, a lamb, 
a prettiness with which to bless and adorn 
life. This resulted in the importation of 
those formidable women into fiction who, 
with all their wit and resources, have 
added nothing to its morality. First, she 
was the athletic, snaggle-toothed heroine 
who strided into our noyels about ten 
years ago, slapped the hero on the back 
with the emancipated air of one who 
didn’t care a cuss whether he proposed 
or not. All the reviewers called her 
“breezy,” and she made a perfect paddock 
of fiction till the average reader discov- 
ered that she was a fad in books and out 
of them, a mule-natured obsession of 
femininity, by no means as characteristic 
of womanhood as was the deer-eved 
lambkin heroine who figured in earlier 
romances. Even the hero was gnawing 
his mustache with annovance,and looking 
discustedly after the young Diana who 
borrowed his leggins and cartridge-belt 
with such a grotesque imitation of the 
sportsman air. And when we think what 
frightful perversions of type the hero has 
had to contend with in the heroine of 
late years, it is enough.to account for 
some of his unheroic and unloverlike 
manners to them! 

Something had to be done, and it was 
done. The “good fellow” heroine gave 
way to that innumerable, sinister, capa- 
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ble company of mature women who have 
overrun fiction for the past five or six 
years. Thin-lipped Delilahs who make 
anonymous confession of their shame, 
lotus-lipped married women who have 
been so attractive and so damaging to the 
opposite sex. No one will deny that they 
have femininity, but such Machiavellian 
femininity! It is not good for us. No- 
body really likes it, even if we do have to 
admit its fascinations. What we want is 
more young, sweet, innocent girls in fic- 
tion, and fewer champagne-witted 
women. The girls make the right kind 
of heroines for love stories. Married 
women with sons on the battlefield make 
the most suitable heroines for epics, but 
the place for such characters as Miss 
Rickert’s “Folly” is the house of correc- 
tion, not a romance. 


& 
The Coolies for the Canal 


The article by Mr. Eugene S. Watson 
in this issue on “Chinese Labor and the 
Panama Canal” is full of interest and in- 
struction. There is no question that 
American labor would be very difficult to 
secure, and the Jamaican negroes, the 
best of the laborers from.the neighboring 
islands, are not very satisfactory. They 
have had no incentive to hard labor and 
are not used to it. But the Chinese are 
used to persistent work, and can be had 
in any numbers. On the face of the facts 
as thus presented it would be a wise pol- 
icy to get the Chinese. 

But there are some other points of no 
little importance that are to be consid- 
ered. Let it be remembered that the 
United States does not get out of respon- 
sibility for the conditions of labor by put- 
ting the work into the hands of contract- 
ors. Probably the form of the contract 
is about as good as can be, for the ordi- 
nary sort of contract would be little less 
than a gamble on both sides. The con- 
tract on which bids are sought provides 
that the contractors shall receive as their 
profit a percentage—say 10 or I5 per 
cent.—on the expense they incur. So all 
the bills must be referred to the Govern- 
ment and payment made, and then the 
profit to the contractors comes from the 
additional percentage. This requires the 
closest oversight of work done, and all 
bills properly vouched. Thus our Gov- 
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ernment keeps pretty close to the items 
of expense by its approval and payment 
of them and by.its minute supervision. 

Now, there are certain items of expense 
which will seem necessary for the com- 
fort of the coolies which it may not be 
easy to bring our people to approve, while 
it will not be easy to keep them out of 
sight. When women from Martinique 
were brought to the Canal Zone it imme- 
diately became necessary to show that 
they were legitimately employed as laun- 
dresses, cooks, or sisters or wives caring 
for the laborers. 

Yet another very serious problem 
will come with the Chinese. They de- 
pend on opium. They are inured to it 
and cannot work without it. When the 
French brought less than a thousand Chi- 
nese and the supply of opium was cut 
off, they committed suicide by the hun- 
dred. They could not live without opium. 
It will be impossible to filter out at Can- 
ton or Hongkong the Chinese who are 
opium smokers. If we employ Chinese 
it will be absolutely necessary to buy 
opium in some way for them, and that 
opium the United States will somehow 
pay for, in order to keep its Chinese in 
good working order. Probably some way 
will have to be found to reduce the duty 
on opium coming into the Zone. Now, 
will our people like it? Will they see the 
necessity? They ought to look this diffi- 
culty in the face and settle the moral ques- 
tion involved, and if they buy opium do 
it with eyes wide open, as a matter both 
of necessity and mercy. 

There are other equally serious con- 
ditions that must be considered. For 
example, the Chinese cannot be kept to 
their contracts and prevented from escap- 
ing to engage in trade or other easier and 
more profitable pursuits, unless they are 
confined in compounds, fenced in and 
guarded, as is- done in South Africa. 
What will our people say to that? Will 
they not say that we are re-establishing 
slavery? The coolies may be comfort- 
ably provided for, but they will be in a 
large prison from which they cannot 
escape. Will there not be a cry of indig- 
nant protest that cannot be resisted? The 
fact is that we Americans do not like any- 
thing that looks like slavery, and we 
have a prejudice against opium, which 
somehow we think worse than alcohol; 
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because alcohol is our vice, while opium 
is not. Perhaps the conditions which 
might make the Jamaican negro a con- 
tented and fairly efficient laborer have not 
been well considered. Certainly under 
better rules Mr. Stevens is now getting 
20 per cent. more work out of these la- 
borers than ever before. Great Britain 
is sick of its coolie policy in South Af- 
rica, and is ending it, because of the 
abominations of the compound system. 


a 


In our opinion the ini- . 
tiative and referendum 
is the most important 
“next step” in political reform in this 
country. Its advent ought to do won- 
ders in breaking up corrupt political ma- 
chines and preventing the passage of 
vicious legislation, and under it real 
leaders of the people will find it easy to 
arise on real issues. The movement has 
not yet attracted the popular attention it 
deserves, yet it is quietly being extended 
all over the United States, especially in 
the West. In the recent elections, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Delaware, Montana 
and Oklahoma, following the previous 
lead of Oregon, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Ohio, Utah and Texas, voted for some 
form of the initiative and referendum, or 
else elected a majority in their Legis- 
latures pledged to such a system, while 
it is said that 104 members of the next 
House of Congress are also pledged. 
Many of the States, instead of going to 
the length of on out-and-out initiative 
and referendum, have adopted what is 
known as the “advisory initiative and 
referendum,” the only difference being 
that under the former the vote is legally 
binding and under the fatter it is morally 
binding. The “advisory” system is natu- 
rally much easier to secure than a consti- 
tutional amendment, but it ultimately 
leads to constitutional changes, which is 
the main thing. The chief factors which 
have brought the initiative and refer- 
endum to its present stage are the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, sixteen of the 
various State Granges and the Refer- 
endum Leagues. It is hoped that the 
National Grange will join the movement 
this fall, also the National Farmers’ 
Union. The cure of the evils of democ- 
racy is more democracy. 


The Initiative 
and Referendum 











EDITORIAL 


Mr. Hearst, who says 
he is running a twelve 
to fifteen million dollar 
a year business, is not going to be pre- 
vented from running again on account of 
the expense, even tho he acknowledges 
to have paid nearly $200,000 to be elected 
Governor of New York, besides what the 
organization of his League cost him be- 
fore he was nominated ; and yet he is re- 
ported to say that he will not again be a 
candidate. It was a tremendous amount 
to pay for the office he failed to get; and 
it raises another important question, 
whether a limit shall not be put on what 
a man may expend to buy his election. 
At present there is no limit to what a can- 
didate may expend—he is only required 
to make a sworn statement of its amount. 
If Mr. Hearst had been elected it would 
have been very difficult to persuade the 
public that the office had not been put up 
to sale, and the biggest money had bought 
it. We have that condition in the Senate 
of the United States in some cases that 
have been notorious. We have little 
States that are pocket boroughs, with a 
population not equal to a second class 
Eastern city, where a millionaire pays the 
election bills and takes the Senatorship in 
exchange; but the people of the Empire 
State did not wish to choose their Gov- 
ernor on that basis. 
& 

Professor Rutherford, of 
McGill University, Mon- 
trea], has added another 
proof to his theory that the emanation 
given off by radium is a gas. He finds 
that it is rapidly absorbed by porous 
charcoal just like ammonia, hydrogen 
sulfid and other gases. By heating the 
charcoal the emanation is driven off. 
There has hitherto been great difficulty 
in keeping radium solutions in the lab- 
oratory. If they are in sealed tubes the 
production of hydrogen and oxygen 
from the decomposition of the water 
creates so much pressure as to burst the 
vessel. If open, the escaping emanation 
contaminates the laboratory so that no 
delicate experiments on radio-activity 
are possible. But, as he points out, a 
small open tube containing charcoal at- 
tached to the stopper will prevent the 
emanation from escaping, and what is 
absorbed by the charcoal can be recov- 
ered by heating it. 


Offices for Sale 


The Radium 
Emanation 
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. What was the secret of the 

oe mong kin vonderful pumpkin pies of 

mothers who have past 

away? A woman who seems to know all 

about it tells the surprising secret as fol- 
lows: 


I have just read, with delight, your editorial 
written while sitting on a “punkin.” I am 
glad you wrote it. I think I may be able to 
help you to a real pumpkin-pie, such as our 
mothers knew how to make. The pie was 
evolved out of the patient continuance in well- 
doing of the housemother. The secret lies 
not in “pinches” of this or that good thing, 
but in the right preparation of the pumpkin 
before it is ready to be made into pies. It 
lies in the stewing of the pumpkin. 

Cut the pumpkin into cubes an inch square. 
Place in a large kettle with plenty of water. 
Let it boil from eight in the morning until 
four or five in the afternoon, adding more 
water if needed. Then with an old-time pud- 
ding stick begin to stir it. Keep on stirring 
every few minutes until your pumpkin is re- 
duced to a rich brown, dry sauce. 

The process of stewing it down requires 
hours. 

The little mother sat in her rocker with 
her knitting, and did not let the pumpkin burn. 
Or she flitted about the kitchen attending to 
other duties, but not once did she forget the 
pumpkin. When every drop of water was 
dried out her watch was over. Of this dry, 
brown sauce, one cupful is enough for a pie. 
Put an egg in your pie if you like. It is not 
necessary. Good milk, sugar, if you wish it, 
sweeter than the pumpkin itself, and spice 
to your taste, and you will not be obliged to 
eat over in memory that portion of your 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Ah, there is the .trouble; what house- 
keeper in these strenuous days has time 
to watch her pumpkin stew nine hours? 
We fear the art has past away. 


Js 


It has long been 
known that the best 
place in the world to 
hunt for heiresses is the Indian Terri- 
tory. European counts have mostly com- 
fined their attention to the Atlantic coast, 
rarely venturing west of Chicago and St. 
Louis in search of countesses who had 
something to count. This is unfortunate, 
for Indian girls would certainly be bet- 
ter adapted to endure dutifully the kind 
of treatment American girls receive from 
titled husbands. But American Bas- 
sanios in large numbers have sought the 
Portias of the Cherokee nation, who, in 
this case, manifested no prejudice against 
their complexion. Our much denounced 
policy toward the Indians, which consists 
repeatedly of buying up their lands and 


The Disappointment 
of the “Squaw-Man” 
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giving them new, has resulted in their ac- 
quiring a higher degree of wealth per 
capita than any other people in the world. 
But the Supreme Court has now decided 
that in dividing up these millions of acres 
of rich lands and millions of dollars of 
funds among the Cherokees the white 
men who have married Indian wives are 
not entitled to share. Consequently there 
are two or three thousand “squaw men” 
‘ who are out of a job and must remain 
totally dependent on “wife’s folks” or 
seek a more or less formal divorce. 
& 


When we spoke of the discharge of the 
negro battalion as a “dishonorable” dis- 
‘charge we were speaking generally and 
not technically. For the good of the 
service the President can discharge 
soldiers, giving them either a discharge 
“with honor” or “without honor”; or 
there can be a dishonorable discharge fol- 
lowing a court martial. In the latter case 
there is punishment, in the former case 
the discharge “without honor” is not 
technically a punishment, and does -not 
forfeit the right of travel pay to the place 
of enlistment. It is a question that will 
have to be opened on the President’s re- 
turn whether he had the legal right to 
follow General Garlington’s recommend- 
ation that they be debarred from future 
military or civil service of the Govern- 
ment. 

st 

Of the 427 Deputies that were mem- 
bers of the Russian Duma, one died a 
natural’ death, one was killed, one has be- 
come insane, two were beaten and wound- 
ed, ten have gone into concealment in or- 
der to escape prison, five have been in- 
terned in Siberia, 33 have been searched, 
24 are in prison and under legal process, 
122 are signers of the Viborg manifesto, 
free, but under process, and in the mean- 
while have been deprived of all offices and 
deprived of all civil rights; and Murom- 
zeff, ex-president of the Duma, has been 
canceled from the roll of the nobility of 
Moscow by a vote of the assembly of the 
nobles. And there is to be a new elec- 
tion to a new Duma. 

& 

It is interesting that Professor Phelps, 

the teacher of English literature at Yale, 


who provided for a year a course in mod- 
° 
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ern novels, should express his opinion 
that no conditions in literature should be 
required of students entering college, ex- 
cept a knowledge of the English Bible. 
He believes that to the intelligent man 
no other series of writings is so important 
as those included in what we call the 
Bible. This contention is supported by 
the fact that in almost any public ad- 
dress, by statesman or lawyer, there will 
be more allusions to the Bible than to 
all other books put together. One who 
has a good acquainance with the Bible 
has the basis of good literary culture, 
and has added something else of value 
besides. 
& 

A German expert, for the purpose of 
creating sentiment in favor of an en- 
larged navy, adds up the tonnage of the 
several national navies, and he finds that 


*Germany stands fourth, and behind the 


United States. First comes England, with © 
56 battleships built since 1882, and 67 
large cruisers; then France, with 26 and 
20 severally ; then the United States, with 
18 and 12; then Germany, with 19 and 
12, but with a considerably smaller ag- 
gregate tonnage; and after these four 
come Japan and Italy. To our view the 
fact that the three largest navies belong 
to the three nations that are most closely 
allied gives the assurance of peace to the 
world. 
a ° 

It is almost a criminal neglect that our 
Congress has not yet connected a savings 
bank system with our post office, so that 
everybody in any town can be encouraged 
to save his money. In fifteen years the 
depositors in the British post office sav- 
ings banks have increased from less than 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000, and their deposits 
have increased from $269,000,000 to 
$740,000,000, and there are 15,000 post 
office banks. This system would im- 
mensely encourage thrift if introduced 
here. 

a“ 

There is a Mexican Carnegie, who be- 

lieves he ought not to die a millionaire. 


‘He is Pedro Alvarado, a young mine- 


owner, who has just given $10,000,000 
to give homes to the poor and schools to 
their children. He also proposes to pay 
the national debt. May the example of 
these two men spread! 








Insurance 


Jerome on the Mutual 


District-ATTORNEY JEROME has sent 
to Governor Higgins a belated report of 
his investigation. regarding the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The investi- 
gation was undertaken to ascertain if the 
criminal law had been violated. Two 
former officers of the Mutual are under 
indictment as a result of the inquiry. 
They are Dr. Walter R. Gillette, some 
time a vice-president of the company, 
and Robert A. Granniss, who held a sim- 
ilar position. Regarding the large sal- 
ary of $150,000 annually paid to Richard 
A. McCurdy, the District Attorney sets 
forth that the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance had power to learn about this, and 
that the suggestion of remedial legisla- 
tion along this line should have come 
from lim, if he considered the salary ex- 
eessive. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, according to the Jerome report, 
should also have known of the favors ex- 
tended to C. H. Raymond & Co., general 
agents of the Mutual, because of the re- 
lationship which existed between a mem- 
ber of that firm and Mr. McCurdy. 

Andrew C. Fields, in his management 
of the so-called “yellow dog” fund, was 
a lobbyist who escaped indictment be- 
cause it was needful to promise im- 
munity to him as.the price of his evi- 
dence against Gillette. 

The Perkins case is cited, and reference is 
made to the fact of Mr. Perkins’s arrest, 
charged with larceny-for having given 
the company’s funds to a political party. 
This case is now on appeal before the 
Court of Appeals—‘“‘a case well adapted 
to finally settle the bald question whether 
or not the contributions of the funds of 
such a corporation as that of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for political 
purposes constitute the crime of lar- 
ceny.” The Jerome report calls atten- 
tion to other misdeeds, but the lack of 
legal evidence, which is emphasized, 
seems to show that more indictments will 
not be made. s 


A New Life Insurance Company? 


THE insurance war goes merrily on. 
The usual bulletins emanate from the 
International Policy-holders’ Committee 
and their various protests go forward in 
due course to Superintendent Otto Kel- 


sey, of the State Insurance Department. 
On this account and in spite of very 
skilful electioneering on the part of the 
present office-holders in the giant com- 
panies there is always the possibility of 
the defeat of the administration tickets. 
The “pony ballots” may, after all, ride 
in vain. 

In anticipation of defeat, the leading 
agents of the New York Life, thru their 
agents’ association, have taken steps look- 
ing toward the organization of a new 
company on a stock basis should the In- 
ternational Committee ticket be elected. 
A statement to this effect was authorized 
and published last week by W. O. B. 
Clifford, an agent for the New York 
Life, who is also the chairman of the 
Executive Committee and General Or- 
ganizer of the Agents’ Association. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Clifford, it is planned to 
capitalize the new company at $2,000,000 
or thereabouts, toward which subscrip- 
tions aggregating $1,000,000 have al- 
ready been obtained. Something of this 
kind, it will be recalled, was in contem- 
plation some months ago, when it was 
reported that George W. Perkins, once 
vice-president of the New York Life, 
was to form a new company to take over 
the excess of business above the $150,- 
000,000 a year, to which sum the Arm- 
strong Committee’s bill limits the busi- 
ness of the largest companies. 

The present movement seems to have 
considerable vitality, and Thomas H. 
Buckner, now second vice-president of 
the New York Life, has been slated for 
the head of the new organization. It is 
proposed to incorporate the new com- 
pany in New Jersey, which would free 
it from many of the restrictions of the 
New York insurance laws. No difficulty 
is apprehended in securing agents for it 
in case of the triumph of the adminis- 
tration ticket. 


A SPECIAL report of the Continental 
Insurance Company, of which Henry 
Evans is president, made to the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New 
York, showing its condition at the close 
of business, October 31, 1906, contains 
the following figures, viz. : 


Total ledger assets................ $15,957,200 
Surplus over all liabilities......... 7,626,412 
Surplus to policyholders......... 8.626,412 
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Financial 


Currency Reform Plan 


At the conference in Washington, last 
week, of the Currency Committees of 
the American Bankers’ Association and 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
after four days of earnest discussion a 
plan of legislation for imparting elas- 
ticity to the currency was unanimously 
adopted. It is signed by the fifteen rep- 
resenitatives of the Association, by the 
two members of the Chamber’s commit- 
tee who attended, and by Congressman 
Fowler, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
Messrs A. B. Hepburn, of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; James B. For- 
gan, of the First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and John L. Hamilton, of Hoopes- 
town, IIl., were appointed a committee 
to draft a bill. 

The Bankers’ Committee laid aside its 
project for the creation of a permanent 
Government Commission, empowered to 
decide all questions relating to addi- 
tional or emergency issues, and accepted 
in principle, and, in some instances, in 
detail, the recommendations of the 
Chamber of Commerce. This was in a 
certain sense a tribute both to the abil- 
ity of the Chamber’s Committee and to 
the arguments of that committee’s repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Vanderlip, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, and Mr. Conant, of 
the Morton Trust Company. It may be 
recalled that both were journalists be- 
fore they became bankers. The report 
recommends that any national bank 
which has been in active business for 
one year and whose surplus is equal to 
20 per cent. of its capital shall be au- 
thorized to issue credit notes for an 
amount equal to 40 per cent. of its bond- 
secured circulation, these to be subject 
to a tax of 2} per cent. per annum; also 
for a further amount equal to 12} per 
cent. of the bank’s capital, these to be 
taxed at the rate of 5 per cent. But the 
total of credit notes and bond - secured 
notes shall not exceed the capital. Re- 
serves such as are now carried against 
deposits must be carried against the 
credit notes. The tax, paid in gold, is 
to be a guarantee fund for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of broken banks and 
for expenses. Numerous redemption 
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agencies are to be provided for the active 
daily redemption of credit notes. It is 
also recommended that the law limiting 
the retirement of bond-secured notes to 
$3,000,000 in any month be repealed, 
and that all public moneys, above a rea- 
sonable working balance, from whatever 
source derived, be currently deposited 
from day to day in national banks with- 
out the requirement of collateral secur- 
ity or special guarantee therefor. But 
the banks must pay interest thereon at 2 
per cent., and in no instance shall the 
deposit exceed 50 per cent. of the bank’s 
capital. 

These provisions—for the automatic 
issue of notes when more currency is 
needed, under a tax which will be ample 
for safety and sufficient for restraint; 
for frequent, prompt and easy redemp- 
tion, free from the restrictions of the 
present-monthly limit; and for the daily 
deposit of customs revenue and other 
public moneys which the Treasury does 
not need, in order that they may go into 
the channels of business—are improve- 
ments of the present system which ought 
to be adopted, possibly with some modi- 
fications in detail. Congress should act 
upon the lines of the conference report. 


& 

....The Union Trust Company of 
New York, of which Edward King is 
president, has opened a branch office at 
425 Fifth avenue, corner of Thirty- 
eighth street. Safe deposit and storage 
vaults are in course of construction. The 
Union Trust Company was chartered in 
1864. It has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $7,900,000. 

....George T. Boggs, who has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Rock 
Island Company, has been elected vice- 
president. J. J. Quinlan has been made 
vice-president and assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Mr. Boggs has 
also been made secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way Company. s 

....Dividends announced : 

American Graphophone Co., quarterly (No. 
36), 1% per cent. on common stock, payable 
Dec. 15th. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R., quarterly (No. 18), 
preferred 1 per cent., payable Dec. Ist. 

American Express Co., $3.00 per share, pay- 
able Jan, 2d, 1907. 
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Holiday Gifts 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


*‘The Benedict ’’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


in gold and heavy rolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent. 


ASET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENTE 


For sale only by 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


Jewelers 
Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


END VIEW NEW YORK SIDE VIEW 














OVINGTONS 


314 Fifth Avenue 


Are so well and widely known 
asa leading house in china and glass, 
that many do not know that they are 
among the largest dealers in the 
interesting Dutch silver replicas that 
are so interesting a part of the table 
service, or make such attractive 
little gifts, especially at the Christmas 
season. 

They were one of the first houses 
to introduce these beautiful goods to 
New York buyers, and have always 
kept an enlarging collection of these 
artistic belongings, 








FATHER KILLED BY ACCIDENT 
MOTHER IN HOSPITAL 
WHAT’S TO BECOME OF THEM? 


This little group, growing in a tenement alley, is one 
of 3,927 families we cared for last year in their homes, 
besides 23,051 individuals aided by Fresh Air Outings. 
Will you relieve the suffering and unfortunate in America’s 
most congested city, with real personal, constructive 
helpfulnesss ? 


Help celebrate THANKSGIVING 
and CHRISTMAS this way: 


School shoes for barefoot boys, $1.00, $2.00 
Glasses, so ‘‘stupid’’ children can see, 1.50 
Warm dresses for underfed shop-girls, 5.00 
Coal, so mother can do washing and keep 

little ones warm, . ° ° - 6.00 
Rent to save eviction while breadwin- 

ner is sick, ° ° $10.00 to $25.00 


A visitor to represent you, $50.00 a month 
Food for the hungry, sick, aged, Any Amount 


If desired, we will gladly write just how and for whom 
your gift is used. No sum too large or too small. 


Send to 


R. S. MINTURN, Treas., Room 202 
No. 105 E. 22d St., New York City 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
1843 THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 1906 
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"= Ohe Iodependent == 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
THE INDEPENDENT is not the organ of any party, sect or publishing house. 


It is a progressive illustrated WEEKLY magazine of current events, discussion 
and criticism, which for fifty-eight years has maintained a high rank among 
American periodicals for scholarship and high ideals. The objects which THE 
INDEPENDENT is now especially interested in promoting are international 
arbitration and world peace; the legitimate expansion of the United States; the 
abolition of artificial and political inequalities on account of race, sex or industrial 
conditions; the development and application of new sociological theories; the 
solution of the questions of family life under its new conditions; the reconstruc- 
tion of theology in harmony with the times; improvements in methods of educa- 
tion; the popularization of science, and the raising of the standards of the esthetic 
and material conditions of life for all classes. If you are interested, or better 
if you are working, in any of these lines you will get much help from reading 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is of especial value to the following classes : 





TO TEACHERS, 
Because of its numerous educational articles, its 
comparative criticism of text- books and its “ Sur- 
vey of the World,” which is used in some schools 
for the study of current events 


TO LIBRARIANS, 
Because of its reviews of new books, its bibliographic 
lists and its convenience for ready reference. 


TO BUSINESS MEN, 
Because of its Departments of Finance and Insur- 
ance, its extensive financial advertising, and its 
time-saving summary of the news of the day. 


TO CLERGYMEN, 
Because of its discussions of present day theological 
and social problems and church methods and its 
scholarly articles on criticism and archeology. 


TO CLUBWOMEN, 
Because it publishes series of articles on subjects 
suitable for courses of study and it is the best source 
of material for club papers on current topics. 


TO DOMESTIC WOMEN, 
Because of the space it devotes to questions of 
household economics and the training of children. 


TO COLLEGE MEN, 
Because it keeps them in touch with the progress of 
art, literature and scie >ce by means of frequent short 
articles by authoritative writers of all countries. 


TO PUBLIC MEN, ' 
Because in it al! sides of current controversies are 
presented by recognized exponents, and it provides 
the material for thought at the time when it is 
needed for effective work. 





FREE TO JANUARY 1, 1907 


Send us $2.00 now and we will send you THE INDEPENDENT 
to January 1, 1908 





THE INDEPENDENT, - 


130 Fulton Street, New York 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR THE DISCUSSION OF THEOLOGICAL AND COGNATE SUBJECTS 


Edited by the Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, in the coming year, among other features of uni- 
versal interest, will deal with the following: 

Problems Arising out of Missionary Activity. Students at home and missionaries in the field 
will discuss the justification, motives, and attitude of modern missionary activity. 

Doctrinal Questions of Current Importance. The sufficiency of Jesus for the thought of to- 


day; matter, mind, and miracle; and important questions arising out of recent discussions 
concerning messianism, will be treated. by leading thinkers. 


Phases of Contemporary Religious Life and Thought. Under this head writers of interna- 
tional reputation will discuss problems and conditions of current politico-religious significance. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. Important aspects of this question will be presented by a 
well-known German and American scholar, respectively. 


Church History in its Relation to Theology. A series of articles by promirient church his- 
torians on matters of vital interest. 


- Recent Literature. An unusually comprehensive department, supplying critical estimates, by 
the most competent authorities, of all the important theological books published in America 
and foreign countries. 

Send for Prospectus. 


Quarterly—January, April, July, October; each 200 pages; $3.00 a year; single copies $1.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - cogpr. 17) - cHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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CALIFORNIA 


with its glorious climate, its days of 
golden sunshine, and its scenery of 
world-wide fame is most easily and in 
greatest comfort reached from Chicago 


THE 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED — 


leaving Chicago every day in the year at 10.05 p.m., 
via the Chicago & North-Western, Union P and 
Salt Lake Route, and reaching Los Angeles in less 
than three days. 


The most superb service ‘across the continent. 
Pullman Drawing Room and Compartment Sleep- 
ing cars, Pullman Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite 
Observation cars (with Library and Buffet), and 
perfect dining car service during the entire 
journey. 

Sleeping cars are provided with every conceiv- 
able toilet convenience and each section and 
compartment in standard cars has its individual 
electric reading lamp. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


Two other fast through trains leave Chicago daily at 
8.02 p.m. (The Overland Limited) and 11.00 p.m. (The China 
and japan Fast Mail). Round-trip excursion tickets are on 
sale every day in the year. 


The Best of Everything . 


All agents sell tickets via this line, or you 
can obtain full information about California, its 
resources and attractions, and information as to 
train service by calling on or addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THB 
AMERICAN LECHANGE NATIONAL 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 
R 


Loans and discounts.............. emer 94 





Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 97,516 45 
U. 8. bonds to soouse circulation. 5,000, 00 
Bonds, securities, etc................. 2,358,396 66 
Banking house, SR eshtieen and fixtures. 1,500,000 00 
Other real estate owned.................++- 765, 63 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 4,346, 32 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 329,476 33 
Checks and other cash items.............. 76,966 59 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 9,049,300 74 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 673 35 
Specie money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SE dt acetessaessawisyeonsedbidece viens 


Engel tender DIONE. Skies ccccccetececRMscees 


4,122,752 48 
752,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 


cent. of circulation) ............esseeeees 250,000 00 
Due from U. Treasurer, other than 5% 
woGemnption BabO 4. cbc. o6s 6S vob: FC e ese ces 42,000 00 
OE ode nckd cis cebhcecies me cegints $47,937,030 49 
LIABILITIES. 
COmeeeE. Chee BONE Bi. onc cccceWescccecscess $5,000,000 00 
a rts a er ey een 2,250,000 00 
ma ge profits, less expenses and taxes 
pull ce hdladie de bys chie-dhtc boos Sad ¢deeece 2,357,330 90 
National banknotes outstanding............ 4,959,047 50 
Due to other National banks............... 8,194,652 26 


Due to State banks and bankers............ 2,138,672 19 
Due to trust — and savings banks. 
pee ree 
Individual depbsits subject to check........ 
mand certificates of deposit 
Certified Cheeks 6. occ ccc swsrcccsccccscvesess 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 
Reserved for taxes.........65-ceseeereeeeee 107, 678 
WOE oc dap0cncnseeensseseenesieememen $47,937,030 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and oa 

DWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed na sworn to R. 4.4 me this 15th day of No- 

vember, ELBERT A. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 113. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

LEVI C. 
WILLIAM L. BULL, 
JNO T. TERRY. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


November 12th, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and investments...............+0000. 


} Directors. 





1906. 


$4,444,133 54 


I rere 613,753 18 
a as re er 1,316,096 24 

$6,373,982 96 

LIABILITIES 

CD wk Se cadecs pctged cvvesscueses Focces $500,000 00 
Surplus and net profit........... tegessoeeee ° 715,754 47 
EE e0s009 te eredescstet ss ecenenies 400,800 00 
Deposits ......... SEC aic cow 'epebde dee cépooteds 4,757,428 49 

$6,373,982 96 


A. E. FLETCHER, Cashier. 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 


or WEST INDIES 


23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 


Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadalope, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Ae. uebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
A. RN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
tam 245 and 1200 Broadway. 








Mental 
Activity 


is dependent for its success-making results upon 
the way the brain cells are fed. 


Right food turns ‘‘ mental activity ” into pleas 
ure and profit. 


The natural, wholesome food elements from 
field grains, such as Albumen, Phosphate of 
Potash, etc., scientifically combined in GRAPE 
NUTS, are quickly taken up by the human ma- 
chinery for rebuilding worn-out brain cells. 


The practical demonstration of this scientific 
proposition may be proven by a 10 days’ use of 


Grape-Nuts 


** There’s a Reason.’’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S A. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 

RESOURCES. 

ee eee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
U. 8. bonds to secure 8S. deposits. . 
Bonds, securities, etc.............+... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 














Due from National banks (not reserve agents) a 83 
Due from State banks and bankers 19,275 15 
Checks and other cash items........ 25,426 91 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... 151,322 00 
Notes of other National banks....... 17,260 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,220 68 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

BOEED cccccccccvccceseecseeeses 692,741 00 
Legal-tender notes 136,879 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
SE GROTIAEEEED 1b dv cccvesevescvccescsedoes 12,500 00 
WORE ci cwyiacss ds $4,258,058 34 
Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
I NOU ©. n'n.dw'o.4.0:n0.0 6544.0.00'00600 000 400% 50,000 00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Ai USOC CCC Cee D SV ORCSE SEEK Obese CCCCCC SS 406,570 50 
National- bank notes outstanding GES ceaanee 246,500 00 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 7,489 16 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 87,979 73 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 2,912,674 70 
mand certificates of deposit.............. 347 1 
CE, GED 9)» 04 nana ne d0vbbos 0b04000e 63,457 67 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 039 40 
United States deposits.............eeeeeees 50,000 00 
pease s beers Rbebberceeeckds dese $4,258,058 34 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York 
I, THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
MPSON, Cashier. . 


A. THO 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
November, 1906. 
WM. M. CHRISTIE, Notary Public. 
H. F. HUTCHINSON 
Hq. 8 


wm. EAICH, 
JOHN BYRNS, 


Correct—Attest: 
, } Directors. 
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LIFE STORIES OF 
ndistinguished 
Americans 


Secure This Book Free for Your Library 


A unique feature of THe INDEPENDENT has been brief autobiographies of undistinguished 
people, for its managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years devoted himself to 
procuring such narratives with the object of ultimately presenting in this way a complete picture 


of American life in all its strata. 


The volume which 
Pott & Co. contains 300 pages and is well printed and cloth bound. 


as just come from the press of James 
Its price is $1.50, and yet 


we have been able to make arrangements with the publishers which enable us to give a copy to 
any of our subscribers who will help us to increase our circulation. 
We publish herewith a few newspaper and personal comments: 


As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling 
his book, has struck an absolutely untrodden path in 
the field of literature. I haye- not seen anything so 
interesting or suggestive for years as it is. The 
thing that he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroly 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to do that the 
reader wonders why he himself did not do it long 
ago. We all have felt the same uneasy grudge against 
Edison or Marconi or any other successful discoverer 
of every day wonders to which we ourselves have 
been stupidly blind. REBECCA Harpine Davis. 


The wide circulation of such a book, backed by Tue 
INDEPZNDENT’s long yearsof reputation for authenticity 
and reliability, will do much good in focusing atten- 
tion upon some present-day problems which are being 
overlooked in the hurly-burly of our American life. 

Stras X. Ftoyp. 
* * 

I had read several of the stories in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, but it is all good stuff, and well worthy of being 
put into ‘a book, where it shows to .better advantage 
than in a magazine. : Samuet E. Morretrt. 


The book is so interesting that I have recommended 
several of my friends to buy a copy. It is such a 
good reference book on how to solve Japanese ques- 
tions in Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. 

gr TAKASHI AITIYAMA. 

“The book is not less entertaining than curious.”— 

The Critic. 


“It is not too much to say that these autobipgra- 
phies transcend in interest, generally speaking, the 
autobiographies of so called distinguished people, and 
have reajly subserved a better purpose. . . . Some 
of them are pathetic, and others amusing, but all are 
entertaining and thoroly imbued with human inter- 
est.”"—Boston Transcript. 

* * - 

It is a mighty interesting idea and I wish it all 
success. RNEST POOLE. 
* * * 

“The stories have the directness and poignancy of 
truth, and they frequently have a naive or humorous 
turn and. a straightforward comment that shows the 
point of view than pages of explanation could 

do.”"—New York Times Saturday Review. 


“All those who enjoyed these articles as they ap- 
peared in Tue InpePrenpent will value this com- 
pact form of a series which was as instructive as it 
was interesting.” Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Mr. Hamilton Holt has made an interesting vol- 
ume. If the book succeeds in arousing in its readers 
a sense of the unity of human concerns and en- 
deavors, it will have accomplished its purpose.”—The 
Dial. » =. 

“The book interests, informs and enheartens.”— 
Yale Alumni Weekly. i 


“A decidedly unusual book.”—The Waterbury Am- 
erican. 





GIVEN AWAY WITH TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


If you send us two subscriptions at $2.00 we will send you this 


book free. 
must be new. 


One subscription may be your own renewal, but one 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in ane and Europe. ALBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY T9 PURE SOCIOLOGY. 


@ year; single copies, 50 cents 








As in the case of any other adaptation of means to ends, the first desideratum is’ 
precise knowledge of the situation to be affected, of the ways in which changes are 
possible, and of the resources available for producing desired results. 

Modern men differ from their predecessors in no other way more than in the extent 
of their belief that society is what men, choose to make it, and in their disposition to demand 
social improvement. 

Sociology throws light on both the truth and the error of this modern presumption, and 
it assists in showing the way in which feasible progress may be promoted. 

This Journal is of interest not merely to technical sociologists, but to every one who 
studies social problems, and who is accusto:ned to draw conclusions from his own experi- 
ence with the help of History, or Economics, or Political Science, or Psychology, or Philosophy. 

The papers in this Journal all relate, some directly, some more remotely, to subjects with 
which lawyers, ministers, teachers, as well as employers and employees, and the different classes 
generally known as “social workers,” are professionally concerned. 

Pure Sociology cannot furnish oracular solutions of practical social problems. Whenever 
Pure Sociology is allowed a hearing in connection with these problems, it may be able to make 
a respectable contribution toward determining the direction in which proper experiment is likely 
to make the nearest approach to solutions. 


‘3 HE business of life is to control the conditions of human well-being. 


Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, 
will include the number for November, 1906, free 





The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 








New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street : 
Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The Finest Place to Spend the Fall and Winter. 


Elegant new Building with every convenience for comfort and 


WM. TAY N, Props. health. Over seventy medicinal and other Baths given. Sea water 
M. TAYLOR & SON, - largely used. . F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Mer. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 





NEW YO 
at the close of business on the 14th day of November, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 

Bonds and mortgageS.........-seeeseeeeeees $88,201 71 
Amount of stock and bond investments 

(market value $18,227,681,58), book value 18,308,548 91 
Amount loaned on collaterals.............. 51,089,565 09 
Other loans, including bills purchased...... 121,973 75 
Real estate: 

Banking house ......secescceccecececcecee 888,258 13 

Other real estate.......ceseececccccceeses 106,678 11 
Due from approved reserve cpeeerenien, less 

amount of offsets 3,430,530 54 
Specie ..ccecccccsees 032,556 04 
United States legal- tender notes and bills 

Of Mational BAMEB.. cc ccccecsececcscceccce 3,570 00 
(ther items carried as cash...........+++++ 824 97 
Accrued interest entered on books at date of 

this report aS an asSet........eeeeeeeeeee 278,075 95 

WOO) occcccsececvosapisscvscccccccccs $77,348,783 20 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.............- $1,000,000 00 
*Surplus on book value (less current expenses 

QE CEBES BOER). cocccccccccccccscccccccce 15,583,179 72 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 

penses and taxes paid), $15,502,312.39; 

surplus on basis of book value after charg- 

ing and crediting accrued interest not en- 

tered on books, $15,583,179.72; surplus on, 

market value after charging and crediting 

accrued interest not entered on books, 

$15,502,312.39. 

Deposits subject to check (except as stated 

below), mot preferred.........sseeseeeees 54,431,335 44 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) demand 8,172 56 
Amount due trust companies................ 719,658 22 
Amount due banks and -bankers............ 668,329 06 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due New York State savings banks...... 70,690 37 


Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 

receiver, trustee, committee or depositary 

Other liabilities not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 


2,248,704 47 


Certified checks ....ccccccccccccccccvcece 856,341 90 
Reserved for taxeS.......cecssecececcsees ,375 00 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 

of this report as a liability............ 671,996 36 


TGs 0 Kania Whe ind hc dtidle ce cneeders cd's $77,348,783 20 

*Surplus includes undivided profits. 

The total amount of deposits on which interest is paid 
at this date, $57,638,613.35; average rate of interest on 
deposits on which interest is paid .0289%. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

J. Nz. WALLACE, President, and GHORGE BERTINE, 
Secretary of Central Trust Co. of New York, located and 
doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says the foregoing report, with the schedules accompanying 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that 
the usual business of said trust company has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made if compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
14th day of November, 1906, as the day of which such 
report shall be made. 


J. N. WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
17th day of November, 1906, before me. 


[Seal of Notary.] W. H. SMIDT, 


Notary Public, Rockland Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 








A $1,500 INVESTMENT 


S' Will Pay You $60 Ss? f 
0 0 


Every Six Months. 
Absolute Security. 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














to hold thirteen copies of Tur 


B I N D E R INDEPENDENT will furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
13@ Fulton Street, New York. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 14th day of November, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from Directors 





184,382 53 
Liability of Directors as makers............ * 126,000 00 
GUE (thlabas cate bcewectacecbewd néedase 3,399 05 
*Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers not included in next item. 152,002 11 


Due from approved reserved depositories, 
less amount of offsets............ None 





Banking house and lot.. 447,066 60 
Mortgages owned ..... 111,295 00 
Stocks and bonds... 6,400 00 
DRC Kicshitcs ers nnd anne ddcedaés 2,381,277 45 
Legal- — notes and notes of National 
WE Wentddeiresewdbsrineinduedddéice cand 935,221 00 
Cash. aes viz. : 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
GD. *ceecdtangncecestatabeuadestae ‘ 296,527 38 
Other items carried as cash.............. 63,924 86 


$13,707,585 98 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
an asset 35,587 57 
*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due 
to reserve depositories. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. $100,000 00 
SE EE. avn scsdntasviennte cebaoubieais ,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
DUDE cased cecscscnssecebecsdecn eas 1,740,492 61 
De: GED kc voddccccdqusnnbasbhableiasé . 203 05 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
IE “Lit ne ows od boecasemahsheeeete's vaults 7,936 18 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks..... 23,959 48 
Due New York State building and loan 
CED 65:0 08 0.05 660564000600 ERseNe< 14,944 66 


$13,707,585 98 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 

SI 0.0. 40.9.0650 6000 cnrnnensscaseonsss 
State of New York, County of. New York, 

A. 8S. FRISSELL, President, and B. H. 'FANCHER, Cash- 
ier, of The Fifth "Avenue Bank of New York, a bank lo- 
eated and doing business at No. 530 Fifth Avenue, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Su i of Banks 
designating the 14th day of November, 1906, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 

A. 8. FRISSELL, President. 
B. H. FANCHER, Cashier. 
yy subscribed and — to by both deponents the 
17th day of November, 1906, fore me 

[Seal of Notary.] SELAH ‘Se BENNETT, 

Notary Public, Westchester Co. 

Certificate filed in New York Co. 


fEMIse @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Cooki Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Ootnr Sets, py Romy and Pentom, House-cleaning 
Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


None 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


CHARTERED 1864 


SURPLUS, $7,900,000 


Union Trust Company of New York 


No. 


80 BROADWAY 


Announces the Opening of a Branch Office at 


NO. 425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 
NEW YORK 


Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 


Are in Course of Construction 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN AND. TRUSTEE 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
FOURTEEN STREET BANK 
in the City of New York at the close of business on the 
14th day of November, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Directors 


$5,194,729 86 
Liability of Directors as makers........... 62,000 00 


NN Ses, Ln arsiccs 0:3 5 ne.asaterh s--as mansonen 3,846 29 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers not included in next item.... 829,503 08 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 

RG SEs sc decscencescnceceecuse 354,733 38 
en Dio ccccgmhawsesenwent 107,973 84 
i oT ten eneenccssn seo ehenhee 7,993 
occas. canbedduw sees daoubhe 9,333 33 
ob ns 0000 ke:s 4eNsncteecagates 19,155 00 


DE Bee REa nena 4) 600s ere nedsesdentos 281,336 32 
Legal- Sonat notes and notes of National 


EE cttOcigtnd Kaui eirne toh ee pnde cena pan oaeth 325,416 00 
Cash aE viz. : 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
ST? dublninnAdohadh deine eed ceded 360,044 36 
Other items carried as cash.............. 17,059 01 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Vaults, furniture and fixtures............. 44,500 00 
DRED Bkige-da4ecme-ene 6anb-venas0eses ees 260 65 


$7,617,884 40 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as an 





GIDE 60 c:0 600 00:0 60 060 ads £668 60400946080 00% 500 00 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $500,000 0 
Ser ees ee |S eee 100,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

Dt hidvacoentakeamenebeedovoteebas 68,070 77 
Due depositors ............ 6,499,277 4s 
Due trust companies, 

DU biceth deéneresebeseeesens 00660nees 335,231 66 


Preferred deposits, viz. 
Due New York State Building and Loan 
EEN 6: 4:0-0cin000402ke00s eases eenael 543 49 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Bills re-discounted ........ scvcsrececesuee 110,000 0 
Unpaid dividends ....... pebeccucceos ects 261 00 
SE, SR ccccccnmcndscacacuhon 4,500 00 


$7,617,884 40 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as a 
EE 05.5005 sb esiwhedddnedees habeas es 200 00 
— of New York, County of New Yor 
ROSS A PPLETON, President, on Vouis V. ENNIS, 
Cashier, of Waseaah Street Bank, in the Ci of New 
York, a bank located and doing business at No. 1 East 
Fourteenth Street, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the Banking Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892. 
as amended), and not elsewhere; an ‘that ‘the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 14th day of 
ge rT, 1906, as the day as of which such report shall 


made. 
R. a APPLETON, President. 
LOUIS V. ENNIS, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both Gopenente, the 
16th day Romer 1906, before m 
[Seal of Nota ER ROBERT ROY, JR., 
otary Public No. 181, —_ County, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK 


at the close of business on the 14th day of November, 1906: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $10,115,423 66 
Liability of directors as makers............ 600,986 10 
QvOTETARtS nccccccccccccccccccesescvccececs 22,284 40 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers not included in next item.... 887,604 31 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets...........eeeeesreeeeeee 918,221 58 
Banking house and lot ° 89,700 00 
Other real estate .. 48,400 00 
Mortgages owned .. 5,000 00 
Stocks and bonds 446,034 17 
SBEEO oc vccccevececscevccesanceccese 813,619 91 
Lagal- tender notes and notes of National 
SEE cccccctivccvcccessevoces seesqnceeeee 434,604 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills — checks for the next ov ex- 
chan 846,717 8 
Other items carried ‘as cash 72,243 50 
$15,300,839 53 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, im cash............. $750,000 00 
Serwies FARE .cccccccccvccececesvecccecoscs 912,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
CEMED DONE cecccccccccccccccceccososceese 290,894 97 
Bee GemestOedS 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccces 7,657,900 96 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
BOONES cc ccccccccccccaccetocsccsctosecceoe 4,891,620 46 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks........ 682,867 08 
Due New York State building and loan 
GQRROGTREIOED. <4 06 cbc ivevececctégecasoves 2,265 68 
Deposits referred because se@ured by 
pledge of a part of bank assets........ 100,000 00 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends .........cccesceeseeseees 50 00 
Reserved for taxe® .......csceecseececees 13,240 38 
$15,300,839 53 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

R. W. JONES, iR., President, and GEO. W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of The Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 182 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of their knowledge and — and they furthér say that 
the usual business of said k has been anes at the 
location required by the Banking Law (C Laws of 
1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; ool Pinat ‘the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
14th day of November, 1906, as the day as of which such 


report shall be’ made. 
R. W. JONBS, JR., President. 


GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and “ee to by both deponents, the 
19th day of November, 1906, before me. 


[Seal of Notary.] W. E. FITZPATRICK, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 





N° EYE WATER 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHASE NATIONAL park OF THE 
CITY OF NEW Y 


at New York, -~ the State of New 9 wh the close of 
business November — 1906: 


cSOU RCES 
Loans and discounts............ceeseeeeees $32,137,745 59 
C- BENNIE. coscugscnsceveegecee teed 1,913 84 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 460,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 982,000 00 
U. &. bonds on hand......ccccccsccescceces 000 
Se. Ge OE, occcccsececcccvoscececécs 10,689,818 54 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 3,139,1 








Due from State banks and bankers........ 541,745 18 
Checks and other cash items.... 247 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 56 
Notes of other National banks 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents 573 69 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
a rere 10,056,855 35 
Legal-tender notes . 1,254,974 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (56% 
GE GUGMEREIER) 6 cccddccéidicsdcocssecovece 15,574 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund ......cceecscceeececenees 58,000 00 
Dn catbesueckanaeaieses steahetéeunt $71,533,070 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........csceeeeeees $1,000,000 00 
Garmees TORE occ cccvcvecccecdccocrseccccese ,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
BEE cn ccarndcodesscrdedeccsasceotecesedac 1,136,989 25 
National bank notes outstanding............ 311,480 00 
Due to other National banks.............. 24,954,122 18 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 9,173,169 85 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 12,698,139 75 
Individual a subject to check....... 10,842,942 29 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 202,380 46 
CeetiGes GROSS cccccccceccccscccossseccees 683 30 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................ 3,752,163 08 
United States deposits............0.eeeeee- 0,000 00 
Reserved for taxeB........ccccceseceeeceees 55,000 00 
edb R0ed bateewsddscsegedsabsonss $71,533,070 16 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 38s.: 

I, E. J. STALKER, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. J. STALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
November, 1906. W. E. PURDY, 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 

Certificate filed in New York County, N. Y. 

Correct—Attest: H. W. CANNON, 

GRANT B. SCHLEY, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 


Directors. 





SEVEN MINUTES of your time to look 
into the merits of the 


Bay State 


will. convince you that 70 YEARS of 
our time has been profitably employed 
in perfecting the 


RANGE & 
FURNACE 


bearing that name. Investigate and you 
won’t care to look elsewhere. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 








ASTON SANITARIUM 


f nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. State H ie visit before de- 
eiding. C. SPRENGER KINNE M. D., Easton, Pa. 








js REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 
ESO 


URCES. 
SO: OU BOER, . cpasneseedceedccceecs $18,393,066 83 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 47,811 68 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
Bonds and securities......... stabtdheecedee 191,152 44 
PEE ED vbcccddceecec ct ¥ddetveccene 1,000,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve. vagents) 2,096,695 46 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 321,561 
Checks and other cash items............... “119,574 12 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 6,600,357 11 
Notes of other National banks............. 58,800 00 
ST EE OU i bs.cctedvawctccokdcebeees 10 72 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
WOES. cccncccoscceccccccesvocedéccceccséve 4,661,432 00 
Legal- tender notes” oneseguessecsonenccsinns 5 oo 
Redemption fund with U. ‘sg. Treasurer (5% 
Se ED eZee dawienceccenedneoios 2,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, — than 5% 
Cee “GND “od ek évcd ch ceededeesct eee 59,000 00 
GE ‘Tsveuncsdacanseaasieheaenne tube $35,229,911 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ...... eecepehevosesee pecedeueeaaess $3,000,000 00 
SY ME <2ieS n.d 6s -ondé hanno aumaarete 2,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes ; 
BEE .cctdi'cccccccosendpecnaetavesadeetscs 1,083,145 43 
National bank ‘notes outstanding......... ee ¥ 00 
Dividends unpaid .............. geesedoevace 6,727 00 
Due to other National banks..... ecesccscce 13,413,528 93 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 1,594,272 54 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 2,316,330 81 
Individual deposits subject to check........ .760,187 39 
5,505 01 
335,556 





. 
eeeeeeee ry 


MG . éebvaducecevdsddéticdanadamerene A eae 911 56 
State of New York, County of New York, 

CHAS. H. PA TTE RSON, Cashier of Sy ‘above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my a e and belief. 

CH H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘before me this 15th day of 


November, 1906. 
RODERICK P. FISHER, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAS. G. CANNON, 


| biretor 
WM. 8S. OPDYKE, 





THE NATIONAL NEWARK BANKING 
COMPANY 


NEBWARK, N. J. 
The oldest bank in the State, organized in 1804. 
Statement, close of ~~ he 12th, 1906: 





UNOS. DEE, - ccsnecowsiesweeds sc tubecdeus - $2,412,670 82 
Loans and discounts ............e.eee05 «+++ 4,706,815 50 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete..... ChRORe Se eheoKosee 419,900 
SD INE: wituvie seve ousi'eese6snssceeed 1,031,698 15 
Due from other banks............secceecees 919 
Cash and cash items............ ooeece ose 783,375 99 
Redemption fund, Treasurer U. Meevosdseses 
Banking house ............s+: eevccccee esos 90,000 00 
$10,099,880 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock ........ ve ceSecsSHiwecseeseee $1,000,000 00 
SE MES shes esiteckers dee eeccoees ‘ 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits ............5. 552,333 
Circulation outstanding ° 50,000 
Dividends unpaid ....... 817 14 
Deposits, individual | 6,439,428 24 
Deposits, banks ...... 1,057,301 14 
$1 0,008, 880 18 
y% H. MERRITT, Presid 
H. BALDWIN, Vice-President. 


it W. Tunis, Cashier. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TOM STREET, NEW YORK. 





eusuue = BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Bntered at the New York Post Office 
fT) Mail Matter. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL 





BANK 
RESOURCES. 
Fe Pee ee $17, ene, one 06 
BORE BOOUNOE  ncccdpebesvscceccocete 21 41 
U. S&S. bonds to secure Ss ge pethid vases 1,585,000 00 
U. S. bonds to secure . deposits...... 340 000 00 
Other bonds to secure U: s deposits....... 96,000 00 
= % 54,750 00 
533,424 00 
20,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 2,993,188 26 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 363,473 53 
Checks and other cash items............... 296,928 38 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 3,247,488 48 
Notes of other National banks............. 32,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 4,749 69 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
MED “s6.des0cegceded eseceobser cvs cecovee 4,385,003 00 
Legal-tender notes .......cecescceeeeeees 342,080 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
Ge OED | ce esagowse'eseeseee's cs apece 79,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund..............+-.+++ 56,387 79 
WOE ovo sevcccievcha ee Pr rere $31,448,328 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock - paid fm... .cccccccccccesccecs 








PSE . anivanecenhdusseees eavenede as 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
National’ begk notes outstanding... 

Due to other National banks..... 
Due to State banks and bankers... 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 682,045 97 
ET rere 00 
Individual Ganeuite subject to check........ 17,584,069 58 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 111,403 52 
GaPRMON GRBGRD cciccwcccccccccesccscccescce 437,696 90 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 651,693 72 
United States deposits...............ese0e. 315,874 86 
Deposits of U. 8S. disbursing officers........ 119,737 38 
Meme. WETPSOE: 2c cccccccscccecccsccccesces ' 00 
HROSSCVS GOP CRMOS co cveccccccccsccccccceses y 57 


WOE a idcicocddidscccesegte codeae dow $31, 448,328 59 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed o- sworn -to before me this 14th day of 
November, 1 

A. POE, 


wm. V. 
Notary Public, New York County. 
[Seal.] 
Correct—Attest: 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
WOODBURY LANGDON, > Directors. 
EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, 








We Jackson 


Union Sq. North 














9 E.17* $ 
These trade-mark cri es on every package 
resco S and 
(F RITS) 
BARLE TA 
Perfect Breakfas Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOU ke and Biscuit . 
Unlike all k grocers 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the tag ® of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............seeeees: - $4,593,985 51 
Overdrafts, secured and euqoepeet.. . 83 30 
U. bonds to secure circulation. ‘ 50,000 00 
Bonds, SOCUTIReR, CCC. oc vcdicesoccicccocece 761,567 29 
Other real estate owned.........0..seeeeees 25,738 89 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 589,266 55 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 60,182 46 
Checks and other cash items................ 108,808 96 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 538,725 65 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 1,930 49 

wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DEEL. nons be onsneseehe sdweeehecettaecyss 717,570 50 
Taogal-temGer meted ...ecccwcsccccccccccess 802,298 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 

cent. of cree). an 'ewesig’ Westen sivae ebb 2,500 00 
ED « 60 cengesesvescesemesehs>dengre 4 $8,252,607 60 

LIABILITIES. 
Cy SOG WARE. Bh. ccccevvwerwrcvnccise $450,000 00 
ND GN 0.66 on 50ceecesnreevecesces tes 800,000 00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and mow 
EE avcenensscesna nee ehe nals 218,240 09 
National bank notes outstanding. . 49,500 

#Due to other National banks..... an 1,793 73 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 248,882 64 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 33,744 22 
Dividends unpaid ........cceecceceecsescece 508 00 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 5,669,472 00 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 4,660 00 
SRGG GROGED. Sabie cdc ddipettwocccccicccece 231,276 61 
Casbier’s checks outstanding............... 14,530 31 
heanwadsbvenbaideTs calacts shea $8,252,607 60 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 


November, 1906. 
LBERT H. GALE, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. Cone filed in N. Y. Oo. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
G. P. MOROSINI, 


\ Directors. 
GEO. M. HARD, 





An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economies, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
43 Cedar Street 


CHICAGO, New York Life Building 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
Arcade Building Easton Building 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORE 


in the State of New York, at the close of business No- 
vember 12th, 1906: 2 . “ 





Loans and discounts 2 
CE  006h0o04censnedseaiiccent 7,161 30 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 00 
Banking house .......... 00 
Due from National 74 
Due from State banks 77, 28 
Checks and other cash items..... yrtsevcee ¥ 93 
Exchanges-for Clearing House............. 2,340,387 83 
Notes of other National banks.............. 00 
oak ntai se oabenngant 730 00 
Lawful money reserve in ‘bank, viz. : 
Dn. seshabeenebeevetinetnndhs cectde tabbed 6,250,000 00 
Se 2. ccsttadccensaaemaad 1,132,241 00 
Redemption. fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
SED: ca tcncs nde estabcsbensnebe 2,500 00 
Due from .U, 8. Treasurer other than 5% 
EY GOED “cacencees caveesebeess ant 33,000 00 
OEE casganet+-dane.smumetednes arene edi $36,396,047 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Cees See et8 Wks vc ncseteads hese coxen $1,500,000 0° 
STE iidRe vn nees sneommined canine 6,000,000 
Undivided profits (less expenses and taxes 
DD: 20% cesccenkdoabennsaeedndeanveceases 1,030,932 16 
National bank notes outstanding........... ,900 00 
State bank-notes outstanding............... 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks............... 26,895 27 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,619,266 16 
DT TE, éodane cc dinncnasenes denne & 7,611 00 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 10,893,145 73 
Demand certificates of deposit............. . 00 
Ct A ccodhceckhtewnedeeendue stwue 482,273 15 
Cashier’g checks outstanding............... 1,282,969 04 
Reser Bee, SED senecceucocs cactcoaas oan 67,448 99 
iste tinbdbodbashbecenss es eecmawn $36,396,047 74 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

I, H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National Bank, 
do solemnly Swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and oo” ef. 

H. POWELL, Cashier. 


. EDWARD TOWNSEND. 

I. D. FLETCHER, } 

JAMES R. PLUM J 

Subsertbed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 


November, 1906. 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 


Directors. 










RESOURCES. 
eee ee” NE, ck dcoarencccucicsceece $1,219,192 79 
Overdrafts;' secured and unsecured.......... 700 
U. 8. bends-4o secure circulation.......... 50,000 
Bonds, sccurities®, C€C....cccsccccccccessces 28,975 00 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures...... 150,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 135,779 47 
Due from State banks and pig ie GB ode o0 4,450 7: 
Cheeks. and other cash items.... 85,946 16 
Exchanges for Clearing House... avbecas 160,983 93 
Fractional paper currency, nickels d cents 681 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Fee are 272,994 50 





Legal-tender notes 103,620 00 
Redemption fund w ith U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
CE + GRUDGE) oo cbc eps ceelewveccsecesesé 2,500 00 
tel -! «cde Fecmsiuduinee nes hese cae’ $2,216,824 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.........ceeeeceneeees $250,000 00 
GRTPEUE- TORE. 2 oc cece ccccc ce bssasscccbocecce 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
BONE 0. v0b e896 06 8OG an ceybondenestes cededees 73,367 99 
National bank notes outstanding........... 49,550 00 
Dividends unpaid ........cceecccesesevceece 535 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 1,709,121 54 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 030 
GOUGEIE GRBEND ccccccccegecccccccsccceccce 78,342 33 
Reserved for taxeS.........eseeeeees beeewee 877 
Bead bo ccdivccivepovotwsapecsadeges $2,215,824 95 


State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 

» & & NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed. and sworn to before me this 14th day of 


November, 
RUFUS W. FROST, Notary Public. 
Correet— Attest: 


VINCENT LOESER, 
CHARLES BANKS, 
HUME, 


l psscctire. 
FREDERIC T. j 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 






at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, $ 
URCES. 
Loans and discounts... .......csccccccccees - $7,149,968 17 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 663 54 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds 8,750 00 
Bonds, securities, etc... 86,852 71 
Furniture and fixtures....... é 49,368 53 
BE SE, MEINE, ocnnepccnes.cect.cesaenans 150,000 00 
Due from National bauks (not reserve agents) 578,453 11 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 201,888 31 
Checks and other cash items...........-+. 22,106 32 
Exchauges for Clearing Hause............- 565,254 64 
Notes of other National banks............. 4,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,314 02 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Dtnincccdine ab geeédaaeeabionk janane tun 1,342,338 50 
BEEP EOEEE BOOED on occ cnccvccccoecubanes 341,067 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
i A scucteannes bncenksemantaced 12,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund ...........seeee0. gece 22,644 39 
Pn bit <2 atseck pei eieen hee cases $10,787,369 24 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............eeee0- ++» $1,000,000 00 
I esd Wing Lon ot oe uk ndiateag A citi ae 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Ms ths Ke ctasnsenenamrte sauna onecose ie 157,811 92 
Nationai bank notes outstanding............ 246,850 00 
Due to other National banks............... 1,321,468 08 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 345,682 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 676,899 14 
BE MIE oc ccccvcecscasasscoscecesen 402 50 
Individual deposits subject to “check ingcnde 5,702,043 33 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 27,837 64 
Time certificates of deposit..............+.. 75,000 00 
CEL, nn u's heb chess enttipammdennst 189,513 70 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ceeeseéceueee ets 27,194 04 
ee rare 16,666 67 
TI. . isk acicethan dheniicahc tain nies Die taceetin Te cote ial $10, 787,369 24 


State of New York, County of New York, s8s.: 

F. WERNER, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do ’ solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge -— belief. 

F. WERNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to h. F. me this 14th day of 
November, 1906. 


W. C. KING, 
Notary Public, N. Y. €o. 
23893} VY—}001109 
JOHN W. NIX, 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 


ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
November 12th, 1906. 


{Directors 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments.............+..see0e5 $5,321,802 02 
Pe Se DO, once doncddée séleecsvievesse 263,066 59 
Clearing House exchanges..............++6. 173 289 39 
Cash ..... Maret bess ons <add Pe Ory 1,189,359 56 
$6,948,117 56 

LIABILITIES 
CN ik vine oo ash os vad 4045 + 40be beter $350,000 00 
Surplus and earnings................600000. 727,705 53 
pO i Sy See eer Te 350,000 00 
SD. « Pad dB s 0 bngndsnreees eneneenesses 5, 520,412 03 


$6,948,117 56 
GEORGE F. BAKER, President. 
ALEX. H. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
BARKLEY WYCKOFF, Assistant Cashier. 


FTX} 1906 
Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—oF-— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 








Debentures and First Mortage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


3ist YEAR 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.............+-.++ «+++ $6,358,725 66 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... ree 1,243 06 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... e400 300,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits........ 55,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits..... ve 230,000 00 
Os Bees. on. ROMA. . osccicedie¢6e ves «sees ~. 185,000 00 
Dena, SOPUTWMISR, ObSs. cecccscicvccdecrccces 4,869,390 76 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 792,397 32 


Due from State banks and bankers..... toes 49,592 19 
Checks and other cash items..... pneetieenk 41,898 18 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 687,458 40 
Notes for other National banks............ 20,511 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,610 67 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ME doc cicboveececeeccdbebbee tistdore 1,408,260 00 
Legal-tender notes 1,712,170 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 






Of Circulation) ......ccccccccccsccccsesece 15,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund .........eeseeeee- 9 cesses 22,000 00 
WU: Sisiiickcs iden pncinredceseossesos $16,752,257 24 
. LIABILITIES. 
Cagttet eteck paid Im... cccccccccsccssccccss $300,000 00 
Ge. ohhh Sv discov ccessosccdcesocepes 700,000 00 
eB profits, less expenses and taxes 
’ reer era eee eee ee 970,375 99 
National bank notes outstanding $4000:000 c8s% ,100 
Due to other National banks............... 504,787 02 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 215,176 21 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 406,581 19 
Dividends unpaid .........csecseeecseceeces 310 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 12,245,455 21 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 108,441 33 
Certified checks ...........+. 38,218 
Cashier’s chacks outstanding. 152,169 90 
United States deposits 255,000 00 
Bonds borrowed ...... se 540,000 00 
Reserved for taxes .........+6. ecseacecores 18,641 60 


TD hc weds cvatsnces ceanvesseteses $16,752,257 24 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, THOMAS L. JA MES, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

THOMAS L. JAMES, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 


November, 1906. 
[Seal. GEORGE GASTLIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


| birector 
K. VANDERBILT, Jr., 




















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers” Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 











BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 





















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business November 12th, 1 





URCES. 
Loans and ae. Kcousée'ése Sewidge oveees $65,678,883 56 
Overdrafts, Bice dvse cvs 1,537 46 
rea. bonds to secure circulation... -éteek 3,000,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits....... 1,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 977,000 00 
ee ee er eee 505,090 52 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures bbb 00 2,567,037 05 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 5,012,706 17 
Due from State banks and bankers........ ‘ ones 92 
Checks and other cash items........ eesece 855, 33 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 11,294,318 17 
Notes of other National banks......... weak 87,000 
Lawful money reserve in pepe! viz.: 
ML tin ds ah Sp olckn as $.cbGddad.ceacccs ++. 16,424,042 48 
Legal-tender DG catnceetaddaasenenlell 694,999 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 





Gr IID > 6.00 ccc cvbc hencccchateses 150,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SRE BURG c.c.cn0ccccccccecscbes poses 214,000 00 
DRE « dsbika vidn 5 éhasrabanedcecevins $109,907,174 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............. huncebee + $3,000,000 00 
NE. itn ane nate ah hnned hednwed oat 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes 
DUE Udsob 6 Sieg s0ins0054d0b0seueseeers + 2,144,210 40 
National bank notes outstanding... cecceosen 2,977, 00 
Due to other National banks...... Sve Cense 30,868,701 34 
Due to State banks and bankers...,........ 8,742,154 5 
Due to trust companies and savings ‘banks. . 8,192, 
Dividends unpaid .........ccecceccccecscecse 
Individual deposits subject to ae oWedvess 35,814,535 51 
Demand certificates of deposit eee 79, 
Certified checks ............ 2,234,458 70 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ° ¥ fe 89 
United States deposits....... eee 00 
Reserved for taxes............. 606000080600 


925,000 
119,112 97 


WN seni vcdicasiecioncdcnvsceeseced $109, 907, 174 66 
State of New York, County of New "York, 88.: 

I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

WER, Cashier. 


M. H. 
Subscribed one sworn to before me het 14th day of 


November, 1 
WM. EB. DOUGLA 
Notary Public, Kings 
Cert. filed in N. Y¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOS. T. MOORE 
JOHN E. 


2. BORN {Directors 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 





OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., November 15th, 1906. 
Coupons No. 16 of the first mortgage bonds of this 
company, due December ist, will be paid on and after 
that date on presentation at the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, 128 Broadway, New York Cit 


GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President. 








JANUARY ist, 1906 


ABSRTES ccccccccsvcstecrvscvevessesvese. Sapeetsese 
EAE checdicoccorcecsseeonsere er. Selnen-ee 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 





EYE WATER 





HAMP 
1 T]Ul 
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REPORT :OF THE CONDITION OF - 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City Lo. New York, at the close of business Novem- 


ber 12th, 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. seeeeesss $18,430,485 06 
Ovedrafts, secured and unsecured.......... % 1,933 


U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ 1,470,000 00 
105,000 00 


U. 8S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 000 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits...... . 460,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds...............+++ 53,250 00 


Stocks, Gecwmities, O66.5..cssccccccccsecccccs 
Banking houee furniture and fixtures....... 
Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks..7............... 


Due from State banks and bankers........ 447,159 
Checks and other cash items............... 81,456 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,336,605 
RT dadua Gi ua Adams's <0 4u Gbeuhdet.ctle woods 3,548,188 


Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 


GEG, . CE MINED . v c'ccedissneveciecces 73,500 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund ............ Seapeus 59,241 
Total 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stack paid. tm... scccccesccvcccscsces $3,000,000 


RAID a5 cdc cccsccttadecctenens ¥bacis 
— profits, less expenses and taxes 


National bank notes outstanding 
PVORORGD GHIOEE | bocca cd desddceseCetesvete 
Due to other National banks............... 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 11, 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 


COPEOR GROGED ccc scdtdmcccccictctveccvece 462,172 77 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 229,392 33 
i ee Mn asekeesddeaesec stsbdbodspe 510,000 
U. ©. Demd GOCeuet © cccccccccccccccvescece ,000 00 
Sensi Galddetntsceetecevcenked ete $30,679,574 74 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed 


November, 1906. 
OLIVER R. MITCHELL, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
, R. C. CLOWRY, 
WILLIAM SKINNER, 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


e 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 18. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. 
has been declared, = spazete December ist, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record November 17th, 1906. 

F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., New York. 
Transfer Agents. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend (No. 36) of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of the 
American Graphophone Co. will be paid on December 15th, 
1906, to stockholders of record December Ist. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD DUD. EASTON, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 1, 1006.............. 940,708,001.66 
tABiities odééoecpe 36,600,270.96 
SURPLUS $4, 102,420.00 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all a -* 

Every policy has endorsed thereon cash ~ a>" 
and id up tance values to which . 3 insured is 
titled b; the Massachusetts Statute. 

lets, rates, values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the 's Office. 


Directors. 

















eeeeeeee 


eee eee eeerenes 





Benj. FP. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wa. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


and sworn to before me this 15th day of, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORK 
in the State gS. aor York, at the close of business No- 
vember 12th, 1 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........-ceeeeeeeess sae 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... eae os 

. bonds secure circulation......... 550,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits...... 50,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits..... oS 726,781. 50 
Premiums on U, 8S. bonds.............+++. 31,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc.............eeeeeees 533,918 42 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu saad 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve Feaunih 1,652,904 45 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 367,897 52 
Checks and other cash items.............. 53,709 28 
Exchanges for Clearing Hause............. 2,786,901 9% 
Notes of other National banks............. 5,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,445 41 


Lawful money reserve a bank, viz,: 
Specie ..... ba Ree dees bea pe Ounce sos 0Gs 2,117,832 40 
Legal-tender ‘notes oe 947,000 00 

oe fund with U. ‘sg. Treasurer (5% 


ie rer 27,500 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund ..........cseecceccececs 5,600 00 
EE 6 Va Rai es. vepins g4bsaredh ones +++++ $22,029,080 40 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... dnncses conswasse $2,000,000 00 
EE S/n 6 ncnneteedauandees es biperes 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
GUE Wide 4 o:b.0010 6 6.6)300.7 6 ctsatc se nceepede 490,021 66° 
National bank notes outstanding........... 550,000 00 
oe kk. eae eee eae . 25,500 00 
Due to other National banks............... 5,848,391 35 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 817,944 85 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . - 8,880,582 47 
ee Sarr ree 122 50 
Individual dances subject to check........ 6,173,177 76 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 133 81 
COUGINOe GOED “cc viwccscesscesetvccceseccs 236,882 45 
Cashier’s chacks outstanding............... 252,323 55 
United States deposits.............ceeeeees 600,000 
OUEST VEVVNWSE 6 oc ceec veer pvccievedveta< 100,000 00 
ésbten deevanbeverevanetgubes tba $22,029,080 40 


Tot 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, ZOHETA 8. FREEMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Z. S. FREEMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed a sworn to before me this 14th day of 


November, 
0. E. PAYNTER, Notary Public. 
JOHN A, STEWAR 


;_ 2s MACK AY 
M. GALLAWAY, 


Correct—Attest: ‘ 
Directors. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 
Fi st Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 9, due December ist, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK & a ae at 35 Cedar St., New York. 
H. D: CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
w nts 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 


ope close of business on the 14th day of November, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from directors $3,878,861 24 
Overdrafts 359 94 
Due from trust companies, 


banks, bankers 


and brokers not included in next item.. 8,078 71 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
PE. OE. DENOED. occ wiccccccvcsece’s None 
MEE: dhic asians adibosauls ducdaescnes 5,708 34 
a Ge WO sco sactaccccodccceceéscon 14,670 00 
Sh sehen gcdwacd vkdeevien bh ccecabahes ene 410,910 90 
Legal ~ peed notes and notes of National 
609 sgb-0 an Redate the ho peesebbbadersees 242,860 00 


can Items, viz.: ‘Bills and checks for the 
next day's exchanges poertene 125,853 32 
Other items carried as cash 15,472 15 


$4,702,274 60 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
an asset 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
DE I. ntesdertegevenett cnt 
‘Undivided ponte, less suames wae and 








: (i -nn6 dtennoaseatecoba techie 118,338 20 
tt SD: ntvccvgnpedebewredirectéecn see 3,680,360 36 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 

EE. 05 hrs ee Sanda Saneve dt cca ti eeedeccts 434,381 28 
Preferred deposits, viz.: Due New York 

Giate eatin WAGES. 2... csccccccccccccsive 164,194 76 
Amount due not included under any of @ 

above heads, viz.: Reserved for taxes. 5,000 00 


$4,702,274 60 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as a 


ee Re > 2,000 00 
State =. New York, Conats of New York, 
w. MASTER MILLS, President, and E CLARKE, 


Cashiers “a the Plaza Bank, a bank located =, “doing busi- 
ness at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, 
in said County, being duly -sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the Banking law (Chap. 689, Laws 
of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
14th day of November, 1906, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 

W. McMASTER a emcee 

E. M. CLARKE, Cashi 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both Gapensate the 

me day of November, 1906, before me. 


Seal of Notary.] E. H. COOK, 
Notary Publie, New York County. 
THE er CMRI wae Coneun te SANTA FE 


Cou No. 4, due December = A on . * The Atchi- 
son, Topeka nan Santa Fé Railw y Company ote 
FOUR PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE D BONDS will be 
paid on and after that date, upon presentation at the 
office of the eee aa No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

W. GARDINDR, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, snaenee 15th, 1906. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
i close of business on the 14th day of November, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Directors $19,846,339 b 
Liability of Directors as makers........-... 38,000 00 
Oe eR FE EE FE Ts ee 13 69 


Due from trust. companies, banks, bankers 


ee ee 1,925,585 83 
Banking house and lot.............seeeeee05 900,000 00 
Stocks and bonds .............. Rintsvodete 1,131,394 43 
SE ctbdh éuipaedeses dah gaesatwentaetennen 3,441,608 89 
Legal-tender notes aml notes of National 

BENE \cececcoececees suieasetete td éhestae 1,532,840 00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s 

SBORGRTIS. oc cccccscccsvcsccsaccosdesves 20,310,278 73 

Other items carried as cash.............. 164,219 82 


$49,290,280 83 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 


Gr GIES - ceccciccccccscseccesaccsioccessce $53,790 00 
. y—  eREEe 
Capital stock paid Se, BD Geo cccccvescces $1,500,000 00 
BUREN GONE. 2 fo cccccccoccccsssscevoccccess 3,750,000 00 
Undivided aaedin, less current expenses and 
CEMOS PEE cccccccccccccccccocccccevccese 333,877 67 
DUS GOBORBOET oc cccccccevcccccccccccsccece 31 ,390,555 94 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
MII tan 6.6.0 0.0.606.4.0.4.00.0 0400069 00 wv...» 8,518,470 77 
Due New York State savings banks........ 3,780,000 43 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends .............-eeeeeeees ° 531 00 
Reserved for taxeS ......sceececeeceveeee 16,845 02 
$49,290,280 83 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as a 
EE 65 606 600.065 000000 s0éedeetesecenve $17,200 00 
State ?. New York, County of New York, 
mo” AM H. PERKINS, President, a "WALTER M. 
ENNET. Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 


— doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall “Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the me, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the ey required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended) and not elsewhere, 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 14th day of November, 1906, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
16th day of November, 1906, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Express Company, held on November 14th, 1 a dividend 
of $3.00 r share was declared, payable anuary 2d, 
1907, to shareholders of record at the close of business on 
December 15th, 1906. 

JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 





Turning a Feather 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste precious strength over a 
simple task. If we had your life risk to 
insure we'd show you that it doesn't take a 
crowbar to turnafeather. Itisn’t strength 
you need to make a life insurance choice, 
but a feather-weight of wisdom. Have 
you a postal? 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THe INDEPENDENT. 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 
Capital Stock all Cash.............++++++ $1,000,000 es 


Re-Insurance Reserve ......++sseeesssees s-48s.004 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........ 507,61 
Net Surplus ..cccccccccccccccccccvccccce omaea a 


tal es: 8 
Total Assets, Jan. pie NICHOLS, $7,304.95 96 


. A. SMITH. Asst. Secretary. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





— 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


JERSEY CITY, NJ. 


November 12th, 1906. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans .afid discounts. .........0..<%: $3,502,805 . 10 
Due from banks and bankers....... 3,667,677 .00 
Real estate and securities........... 986,489.25 
United States bonds.............00. 550,000.00 
DIE, Saivickkes ccdeck eeu eek edlaets 814,124.59 
MI knctnwNGicwat:titredeesaaden $9,521,095 .94 
LIABILITIES. 
0 ee ae ae per <a» $400,000. 00 
Surplus and undivided profits....... 1,163,163 .99 
NED i Sadie hon t15% adie kon geen 380,400.00 
DEN: 5. icuca ww ake wchd ines ca ewenae 7,508,531 .95 
Die, ncisctahe tesausvein tial $0,521,005 .94 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

EDWARD I, EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 
Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


HEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones. Secretary 














Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 















OBTAINABLE. 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
ITS NET SURPLUS 
PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


280 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 









($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 
IS LARGER THAN 





Western Department 
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THE KEPPEL BOOKLETS 








any HE First and Second Series of the Keppel Booklets are now ready. 

Each series consists of five booklets, described below, enclosed in a 
YORK special slide case, and will be sent, postpaid, t to - address, on reg: of 

twenty-five cents in stamps. : ee Be oe ee ce 
Trans- The First Series | CONCERNING THE ETCHINGS OF MR. WHISTLER 
cies SIR SEYMOUR HADEN 
id JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 
JOSEPH PENNELL 

jars DRY-POINTS BY PAUL HELLEU 


The Second Series AUGUSTE RAFFET 
THE LATE FELIX BUHOT 























Bg ie ONE DAY WITH WHISTLER 
sey indie MR. PENNELL’S ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK “SKY 
SCRAPERS’”’ 
sed bear- CHARLES MERYON 
omed, in = 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
. (Opposite the Union League Club) 
ptary 














™ DENOMORE DOES MORE” 


BACK SPACE KEY 


 |TLIGHT TOUCH AN 





QUICK 
ACTION 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 








“HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 


55 YEARS 

SS 
and ‘are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 


“istig standpoint than ail other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 


COMPARISONS. 


By Our éasy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can Own-@VOS@ piano. We-allow 
@ liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of’ expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

~ as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 


i ——$—$—$—$—$—=1|F_ etc., ening full information 


eS 
! 








IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND 


RECULAR PRICE 33c A LB. 


Ons enmple ge Oo Flt 20 25%. OUR GOODS 

e of a Coff 8 

ony trp pod ig Powder we vi allow ns youd per cent off = 
ALL e 80 a orong 

quality of our ay A isis s chaneo that is seldom okteret it 

a @ chance ur goods at less than wholesale 








We are Selling the Best New-Crop 
ee Sees ian beens U.S. AH Kinds. 
bao od A rk! note Mixed, James Im- 

cod Gos Onings mize and Bae. Platte and 30's 
pam COPFEE tee are Selling the-Best 
FEE fend Setteos 12, Ns, 12, 165.18, 8, ade ab 
Full line wan ERIES 4T almost COST. W re pay all charges, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
C-33 VESEY 














OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


are hea Send them ir 
rotect their little 


"MENNEN’S TOILET POWDER 
PP'sfennen's tee is ow the the belies tea ore 
ne cae ieuilice co's Mg 


Gerhard Mi Menneg Co. mies N, J. 
: Try Menven’ 8 Violet(Borated) Talcum Powder 


TEL, 2453 GOR “Ct-bas the scent of fresh cut Violets) 

















